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Let the Country 
Speak ! 


T HE Senate’s rejection of the treaty 
of peace was the result of a long 
series of unfortunate developments. 


It did not express the Senate’s judg- . 


ment on the central issue. It does 
not mean that the Senate wishes to 
kill the treaty. On the contrary, 80 
Senators out of 96 stand clearly re- 
corded in favor of the treaty, the 
only difference between them being 
as to the precise character of the 
reservations. Peg 
Nevertheless, the treaty is, for the 
time being, dead. There is the grav- 
est danger that, through a recurrence 
of the same kind of game of cross- 
purposes that we have so long been 
Witnessing, it may be killed beyond 
the possibility of resurrection. The 
surest way to prevent this calamity 


is for public opinion to assert itself 
in such a manner that its voice shall 
be unmistakable. 

Hitherto, this has been made al- 
most impossible by the confusion and 
complexity of the situation. The 
situation is now extremely simple. 
Practically nobody is asking for 
amendments that would be tanta- 
mount to rejection of the treaty; 
practically nobody is asking for ac- 
ceptance of the treaty without sub- 
stantial reservations. The difference 
between the Lodge reservations and 
a set of reservations that would un- 
auestionably be accepted bv the great 
bulk of the Democratic Senators is 
small. To bridge over this difference 
will require only a reasonable mani- 
festation of good will and good sense. 
and the nation has a right to demand 
that it be done. 

It is the clory of our country to 
have broucht to a triumphant close 
the vivrantic war for the rescue of the 
world from the German peril. But 
the fruits of that victory are not 
secure. Hard terms have heen im- 
nosed nnon Germany. but it will he 
vears before thev are fulfilled. In 
the meanwhile, the world is in an 
aminons state of unheaval and dis- 
turhance. To vrevent Germanv’s de- 
feat from being turned into victory, 
and to vrotect the world—including 
our own countryv—acainst the dan- 
ver of avnalline unrest and disaster. 
a strone concert of nations is essen- 
tial. To make this concert truly ef- 
fective. it is essential that our own 
countrv—the richest and most nvow- 
erful, the most fortunate and the 
most trusted of nations—shall bear 
her share. 

What is at stake, therefore, in the 
United States Senate is not the reali- 
zation of a dream of perfection, or of 
everlasting peace. but the immediate 
safety and welfare of the world. 
There might have been other ways of 
providing for our codperation to this 
end; as a matter of fact, there is 
manifestly now only one. If we are 
to do our duty to ourselves and to 
the world, we must ratify this treaty, 


and no other. The Senate has almost 
unanimously declared its desire to 
serve this great end; it has split only 
upon what, in comparison with it, 
are insignificant details. 

If the sentiment of the country 
were brought to bear on the situa- 
tion, the result, we are sure, would 
not remain for a moment in doubt. 
Let the people of every great com- 
munity say to the Senate when it 
reassembles : 


“Senators of the United States— 
we citizens appeal to each one of you 
to lay aside all questions of party at- 
tachment or personal difference and 
to unite in overcoming the minor 
difficulty that yet stands in the way 
of the great consummation.” 


Very few as yet fully realize what we 

owe to the anti-submarine operations 
of the British and American navies. 
Upon our regular channel of communica- 
tion with France and England not one 
disastrous submarine raid was executed. 
So carefully was this pathway protected 
that in proportion to the numbers cross- 
ing, the loss of life during the period of 
our war operations was less than would 
normally have resulted a generation ago 
from the ordinary perils of sea travel in 
time of peace. In these days, when reck- 
less individuals and interests are doing 
what they can to arouse ill feeling against 
England, we must not forget that of the 
millions of Americans who had to cross 
the Atlantic on account of the war, a 
large number would never have seen their 
home shores again but for the aid of the 
British navy. 


HE “freedom of the seas” from the 

terror of the marauding submarine, 
during the war, necessitated the sowing 
of a large part of the North Sea with 
many thousands of deadly mines, for the 
destruction of the under-seas craft as 
they attempted to emerge from the Ger- 
man harbors. There is no question that 
thousands of lives and a very large num- 
ber of supply-laden vessels were saved to 
the Allies and to neutrals by these mines. 
The North River at New York was en- 
livened on Sunday by the arrival of fifty- 
nine mine sweepers, the crews of which 
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have spent a large portion of the past 
year in removing the mines and clearing 
the North Sea once more for the traffic 
of peace. More than 50,000 mines were 
- lifted. The danger of the work is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the British 
navy only volunteers are so employed, 
and a bonus in pay is allowed. The work 
was so carefully done by our men, how- 
ever, that only one of our mine sweepers 
was destroyed in the process. The re- 
ception and other honors tendered to the 
returning crews on Monday were abun- 
dantly deserved. 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, a few days ago, 
* gave out the following statement 
and question: - “Press dispatches report 
bullion value of gold dollar five cents less 
than bullion value of silver dollar. Are 
the New York financiers living up to 
their claims of honesty that they made so 
vociferously in 1896? Or are they pay- 
ing their debts in a cheap gold dollar?” 
They are both paying their debts, and 
receiving the amounts due to them, in 
the same dollar that was the standara 
when both classes of obligations were 
contracted. If they are distinctly credi- 
tors rather than debtors, as Mr. Bryan 
has always assumed, the cheap gold dol- 
lar is not a source of gain, but of enor- 
mous loss, to them. But they are op- 
posed to an arbitrary change in the 
standard now, in the supposed interest of 
a class, as they were opposed to it then, 
not for mere selfish reasons but because 
they saw in any such change a sure in- 
jury to all classes. And on this point, 
the judgment of the people was with 
them then, as it is with them now. Has 
a quarter of a century been insufficient 
to clear the fog from Mr. Bryan’s brain 
in this matter? 


THROUGH the gloom of the treaty 

situation, a unique ray of light comes 
from the New York Evening Sun. If 
peace cannot come in the usual way, the 
Evening Sun’s suggestion, which is ap- 
parently made without the slightest in- 
tention to be funny, is that Con- 
gress shall proceed “to reconsider the 
resolution by which it declared a state 
of war to exist, and lay the same on the 
table or kill it by a negativ2 vote.” Con- 
gress having thus revoked its decision 
that a state of war existed in 1917, it 
will of course not exist now. So wholly 
original a line of constitutional construc- 
tion of the powers of Congress suggests 
interesting possibilities of development. 
Such action once taken, the status of the 
matter would be that war does not exist 
now by virtue of not having existed then, 
and it would seem to follow that not 
having existed then, and not existing 
now, it never existed at all. In that case, 
the billions spent on a merely imaginary 


war could have brought no value in re- 
turn, and it would seem to be the duty of 
the Department of Justice to proceed to 
recover from Secretary Baker and others 
through whom these sums were dis- 
bursed. Again, this Congressional re- 
consideration of the war out of existence 
would seem to disprove all those reported 
losses of life in battle. Of course this 
seems difficult to reconcile with certain 
hard facts; but perhaps when Emerson 
wrote those cryptic words, “If the red 
slayer think he slays, Or if the slain 
think he is slain, They know not well the 
subtle ways,” etc., he had a prevision of 
the Evening Sun’s new discovery of a 
way by which Father Time can whirl 
his scythe back of him and snip off at 
its very sprouting the thorn tree of war 
which seemed to our dull senses to have 
grown to maturity. There are many 
other lines of speculation opened up by 
the Evening Sun’s discovery, among them 
the Kaiser’s apparent ethical right to 
resume his throne if Congress shall by 
reconsideration annul that part of the 
world war which was chiefly responsible 
for his present residence in Holland in 
private station. But we forbear; “It is a 
great matter, and requires further delib- 
eration,” as Demipho’s legal adviser says 
in the Phormio of Terence. 


R. CRAM’S suggestion of an embargo 

on talk is not wholly fanciful. In 
South Dakota delegates to the Presiden- 
tial convention are required to file a state- 
ment of the issues on which they aspire 
to be elected, consisting of not more than 
eight words. This is only a beginning, 
but it is pointed in the right direction. 
It is not easier to say nothing in a sort 
of combination epigram and telegram of 
eight words than in undammed floods of 
speech and ink, but with a little effort 
it is possible to say it more effectively. 
A rule to apply closure to the cheering 
at national conventions is now in order. 


HILE the Senate has been busy 

Americanizing the treaty, Congress 
as a whole has done painfully little to 
forward the work of Americanizing 
America. “Undesirables” are rounded up 
by the hundred and herded to New York, 
where they fall into the hands of the 
Immigration Bureau. The hands of the 
Bureau seem tied; whether through kind- 
ness, lack of funds, or the absence of 
needed authority the public does not 
know. It only knows that while a very 
few of its enemies are sent back tu 
Europe most of them remain to plague 
us with aggravated violence. Just 
enough is done to lend a touch of reality 
to the grievances which are food and 
drink to the agitator, just enough is done 
to enrage his “intellectual” supporters, 
themselves apparently immune to the 


danger but keenly responsive to the ex. 
citement; and little or nothing is done to 
protect the public. Whatever the right 
course may be, that so far pursued js 
clearly wrong. If the right to conspire 
for the destruction of democracy as ex. 
pressed in the institutions of America 
is to be abridged at all it must be done 
effectively; if not effectively, then better 
not at all. Either of these courses would 
find supporters; a course of uncertainty 
and paltering distresses everybody to no 
purpose. 


D’ANNUNZIO is reported to be plan- 

ning an overthrow of the dynasty. 
The poet’s mind in a fine frenzy rolling 
is capable of the maddest acts when he 
begins to translate the flights of his 
fancy into politics. His descent upon 
Fiume, says the Journal des Débats, is 
now generally admitted to have been an 
attempt to force the Nitti Government 
to resign, after which the militarists, as 
whose willing tool he is acting, would 
have taken the control of the country in 
hand. But neither the wave of enthusi- 
asm that followed his coup nor the re- 
cent elections have furthered these chav- 
vinistic plans. Disappointment over the 
little satisfaction the electorate has given 
him may have egged him on to his latest 
challenge of the Government. By expos- 
ing the helplessness of the Cabinet he 
can, indeed, lower the prestige of Signor 
Nitti and his colleagues, and if that is 
his chief object there is some sense in 
his Dalmatian Quixotry. But what could 
he and his party gain by an over- 
throw of the dynasty? He lacks the 
power to establish in its stead the autoc- 
racy that would satisfy the militaristic 
clique, though it would cost him but little 
to set the revolution in motion. The So- 
cialists would be the first to lend him a 
helping hand, and, when the work of de- 
struction was accomplished, to rob him of 
its coveted fruits. D’Annunzio schem- 
ing revolution would be like the peasant 
blowing hot and cold, aiming at military 
dictatorship and bringing in that of the 
proletariat. 


NTICIPATING the defeat of Bol- 
shevism at the polls, l'Europe Novw- 
velle saw no reason to grow enthusiastic 
at the prospect. “The results may be ex- 
cellent in appearance for the elements of 
moderation and conservatism, but in 
reality they will be deplorable from the 
parliamentary point of view.” The paper 
foresaw a political débacle because the 
bloc national, if it won the elections, 
would only form a mock majority, badly 
cemented and lacking that cohesion which 
only a loyal accord on the solution of the 
economic and financial problem could 
furnish. On the readjustment of the 
financial balance depends the reconstruc: 
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tion of the country. Five milliards of 
new resources must be found, says the 
optimist M. Klotz, Minister of Finance. 
Nine milliards, at the least, are needed 
according to the financial expert André 
Lefevre. And the parties constituting 
the majority have not yet agreed on a 
positive programme. of taxation that will 
keep their representatives united in the 
fulfillment of their legislative task. Un- 
less they succeed, at the eleventh hour, 
in drawing up a programme of construc- 
tive policy, they will have exorcised the 
communist spectre for the time being 
only. But the French, in the recent 
crisis, have evinced an amount of com- 
mon sense which may be taken as an 
augury that they will not fail, in the 
hour of victory, to attend to the warning 
voice of cool judgment. 


yes" long heralded increase in the 
salaries of her professors proves a 
little disappointing. An addition of five 
hundred dollars to the two-thousand or 
twenty-five-hundred dollar salary of an 
assistant professor does not restore him 
even to the position of affluence that he 
enjoyed before the war. An advance of 
one thousand dollars in the salaries of 
full professors over the former levels of 
four and five thousand dollars is some- 
what better, especially since it is coupled 
with a sort of promise that men of ex- 
ceptional ability may now and then hope 
for a reward somewhat above the aver- 
age. It is well to have it recognized as 
desirable that academic life, like the other 
professions, should offer a few material 
prizes to be striven for. With Harvard 
well over the ten million mark, with 
Princeton and Cornell actively in the 
field for augmenting their resources, with 
the State Universities, as always, in a 
position to meet the market, the academic 
horizon may be said to be brightening. 
It is not yet dawn, but there is promise 
of a new day which the other universities 
and colleges must contrive as they can 
to greet. Perhaps, for strict economy, 
there are too many colleges. Undoubt- 
edly, for the best results, there are too 
many college teachers. 


T the recent annual convention in St. 

Louis the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union overwhelmingly 
voted down a resolution looking toward 
state legislation and even a Constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the use of 
tobacco. It cannot, however, have been 
an easy decision to arrive at. In the 
present state of both the legislative and 
the public mind very substantial suc- 
cesses in an anti-tobacco crusade might 
be counted on, and complete success 
would be a dream not impossible of reali- 
zation. But the extending of the lines 
necessary for even a partial success 


throws at once into jeopardy the gain al- 
ready made in the achievement of prohi- 
bition, a gain which still remains to be 
consolidated. Therefore a policy of slow 
and sure carries the convention. In 
future any suggestion that a programme 
of legislation is in contemplation can be 
set down as malicious propaganda on the 
part of baffled and enraged “wets”; on 
the part, too, of the Tobacco Trust, 
which, as everybody knows, seduces the 
people into using tobacco, just as the 
Clothes Trust lures them into the pernici- 
ous habit of wearing clothes, and the 
Furniture Trust betrays them into the 
vice of putting furniture into their 
houses. While the W. C. T. U. is educat- 
ing the people along these and other lines, 
it is not too soon for the people to begin 
educating their representatives. Of the 
many ways the matter might be put to 
them, we limit ourselves to one which has 
something of the logical perfection of the 
syllogism, Why is tobacco bad? Every- 
body knows: Because “smoking leads to 
drinking.” But the evil of drink has 
been removed. Therefore, a distracted 
humanity might safely be left to seek 
such solace as it may hope to find amid 
clouds of its own compelling. 


PROPORTIONAL representation has 
much to recommend it if every citizen 
understands the use of his right to be 
his duty. But if the majority of the 
electorate, as happened in Italy last week, 
stays away from the polls the results can- 
not furnish a true reflection of the 
people’s political opinions. There is only 
one means of preventing this indifference 
from invalidating the benefits of the sys- 
tem, and that is to make the vote obliga- 
tory. The Dutch Government, when it 
introduced proportional representation 
two years ago, coupled with it the prin- 
ciple of the compulsion to vote. But this 
cure for political apathy can only be 
effective if the machinery of the law 
works sufficiently quickly and efficiently 
to inflict speedy punishment on every 
shirker, as otherwise the law becomes the 
laughing-stock of the country. 


HE centrifugal forces of the war have 
in most European countries proved 
detrimental to liberalism. The radical 
elements of the old liberal parties have 
drifted towards socialism, and the right 
wing, in self-defence against the growth 
of radical thought in its midst, has re- 
acted by moving back to more conserva- 
tive ideas. The political constellation has 
thereby assumed a simpler aspect: it is 
dominated by the two parties that are 
strong by internal discipline and extreme 
orthodoxy; the Socialists and the Roman 
Catholics. And the country’s policy will 
be decided in one or the other way by 
the minor groups of various political 


convictions joining either the extreme 
right or the extreme left. In Belgium 
and Italy the recent elections have 
afforded striking illustrations of this 
general tendency in Europe. 


Y the conflict between these two inter- 
national organizations, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Socialist Inter- 
nationale, the destinies of Europe will, 
for a long time to come, be dominated. 
The Church has the better chances of the 
two, so long as Socialism hesitates to, 
take a decided stand against the tenets 
of Bolshevism. To the members of the 
third Internationale of Moscow, love of 
country is one of those fictions which 
capitalism keeps alive to serve its own 
selfish ends. Its internationalism seeks 
to build on the foundations of anti-na- 
tionalism, and to this the majority in 
every single country, however radical its 
tendencies may be, is bitterly opposed. 
“The French bourgeoisie has often shown 
great personal intelligence and activity, 
but it has lacked collective intelligence, 
it has neglected to play its part as a 
class.” This verdict of Alfred Capus 
was published in Figaro about a month 
before the elections of November 16 were 
to put in question the justice of the 
charge. The bourgeoisie of France has 
had the collective intelligence to unite 
against the anti-national danger. The 
situation here was different from that 
in Italy and Belgium, since the Roman 
Catholics in France are not organized as 
a political force. But the people accepted 
the challenge of the international prole- 
tariat and played its part as a class 
with true Gallic verve. Socialism under 
the leadership of Jaurés could never have 
challenged the French bourgeoisie thus. 
Jaurés was a great writer and a great 
orator, and these are gifts which make 
a man popular in France, whatever his 
political ideas. But above all Jaurés be- 
longed to France, not to his party only, 
and his internationalism was founded on 
the belief that in the brotherhood of men 
of which he dreamt French culture would 
take the lead and fulfill its high vocation. 
There was more unity of purpose between 
Jaurés and Clémenceau, the old radical, 
than there could be between the former 
Socialist leader and Longuet. Between 
men who love their own country best 
all political differences vanish when that 
which is dearest to them is at stake. 
The Church shows its wisdom in respect- 
ing the individual Catholic’s love of 
country. And the “Anti-nationale” of 
Moscow defeats its own ends by despis- 
ing a feeling firmly rooted in the people’s 
mind. Tennyson, in his “Hands All 
Round,” expressed what the masses un- 
consciously feel to be the truth: 


That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 
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The Chief Cause of 
High Prices 


R. GEORGE E. ROBERTS closed his 

trenchant article on “The Finan- 

cial Situation,” in last week’s Review, 

with this sentence: “The signs of the 

times are that all the fundamental prin- 

ciples of sound finance will have to be 
fought over again.” 

There has been little difference of 
opinion among competent men as to the 
chief cause of high prices. But the nat- 
ural tendency of the average man is to 
lay the blame for his troubles upon some 
person whom he can hold guilty, or upon 
some thing that is thrust on his immedi- 
ate observation; and unfortunately this 
tendency has been but little corrected, 
and indeed has been in many ways stimu- 
lated, by the utterances and the acts of 
persons high in authority. 

To this statement one highly impor- 
tant exception must, indeed, be made. 
The essential connection between high 
prices on the one hand and low productiv- 
ity and wasteful consumption on the 
other has been insistently pointed out 
by our leading public men, as well as by 
those of other countries. “Work and 
save’—that maxim, if it has not been 
adequately followed by our people, has 
certainly been adequately preached to 
them. Nothing could be better than this 
teaching; and, so far as the practice of 
individuals in their daily lives is con- 
cerned, there is little that could be added 
to it. But it falls far short of spreading 
a just view of the cause of the trouble; 
and furthermore causes which have 
played but an insignificant part have been 
given a most misleading prominence. 

The two most important examples of 
this are the hue and cry about specula- 
tive hoarding of necessaries, and the 
reckless exploitation of the charge of 
“profiteering.” As regards the former, 
some recent experiences are highly illu- 
minating. A frantic search was made 
some months ago for concealed stores of 
sugar and of eggs, and the owners of 
these stores were compelled to put them 
on the market. These proceedings may 
have been entirely proper; but by no pos- 
sibility did they have any perceptible ben- 
eficial effect upon the high-price difficulty. 
Eggs and sugar have both risen in price 
since; and the one thing certain is that 
those particular lots of eggs and of sugar 
are not now in existence, and therefore 
cannot by any possibility ease the present 
situation, which possibly they might have 
done if they had not been forced on the 
market two months ago. Furthermore, 
the quantities involved in these seizures, 
while represented in figures absolutely 
large, were relatively insignificant. Thus 
the whole amount of the sugar forced out 


of hiding was, at the last accounts we 
noticed, about five million pounds, while 
the shortage of supply with which the 
country is now grappling runs up high 
into the hundreds of millions. As an 
influence upon prices, storage for profit 
has played but a small part—and in all 
probability such part as it has played 
has been beneficial rather than injurious, 
since such storage is based on intelligent 
calculation of present and prospective de- 
mand. Hoarding for private use is an- 
other matter; since the motive for this 
is solely the desire for personal comfort 
or advantage, guided by no expert calcu- 
lation of market prospects, it is conceiv- 
able that a great aggregate of supplies 
might be withdrawn from use at the 
very time when it was most desirable to 
have them available. 


The case of “profiteering” is less 
simple. To begin with, the meaning of 
the word is vague in the extreme. If, 
for example, a given producer, who has 
the advantage of superior facilities, re- 
sources, or ability, charges for his pro- 
duct precisely the same price as other 
producers have to charge in order to be 
able to go on with their business, his 
profits are of course very much greater 
than the average; does this make him a 
“profiteer”? Most fair minded persons, 
with the case thus plainly stated, will say 
no; yet probably the greater part of the 
charges of profiteering that have any 
basis at all arise out of just such cases. 
But whatever the meaning of the term, 
profiteering, while it may have taken 
place on a grand scale as a consequence 
of high prices, has been but in a very 
minor degree the cause of them. 

A most interesting and important bit 
of statistics bearing on the subject is 
contained in an address delivered at New 
Haven last week by Professor Melvin T. 
Copeland, director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of Harvard University. 
On the basis of accurate reports in the 
business of 197 retail grocery stores 
located in all parts of the United States, 
and “fully typical” of retail grocery 
stores generally, Professor Copeland finds 
the following state of facts: 

The average cost of doing business in 
these retail grocery stores in 1918 was 14 
per cent. of net sales. This figure for total 
expense included rent, whether the store 
was owned or leased, proprietor’s salary, 
and interest both on owned and borrowed 
capital. The average gross profit in these 
stores was 16.9 per cent.; the average net 
profit was 2.3 per cent. of net sales. The 
highest figure for net profit that was shown 
by any of the reports received was 9.29 per 
cent. On the other hand, a number of 
stores showed a loss, the highest net loss 
being 6.5 per cent. of net sales. 

From this it may be concluded, with 
something closely approaching certainty, 
that retail “profiteering” has played but 
a negligible part in bringing about the 
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enormous rise in the price of groceries, 

It is to the inflation of the mone 
medium that Prof. Copeland, like gyb. 
stantially every competent authority, 
chiefly ascribes the rise of prices. From 
1900 to 1914, the amount of currency ip 
circulation in this country had been “ex. 
panding at the rate of about $100,000,009 
a year, due to the increase in the world’s 
output of gold,” and in consequence of 
even this degree of expansion “prices 
were constantly rising.” But from 1914 
to 1919 “the amount of currency in cir. 
culation in this country increased by 
$2,440,000,000” ; that is, the “currency in 
circulation has increased 71 per cent. in 
the last five years.” “There have been 
other contributing influences to cause 
high prices,” says Prof. Copeland, “but 
this inflation of our currency is unques- 
tionably the greatest factor.” Expansion 
of credit was doubtless meant to be in- 
cluded, though not explicitly covered by 
these words. The point is that the tre- 
mendous enlargement of the monetary 
medium—whatever its form, whether 
gold, circulating notes, or bank credits 
transferable by check—is incomparably 
the most potent cause of the prevailing 
high prices. And Prof. Copeland hopes, 
as do others, that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
have at last inaugurated a policy directed 
towards deflation. 

Just what course can safely be pursued 
to promote this object is a question upon 
which only the most highly qualified ex- 
perts are competent to pass. But it is of 
the first importance that the vital char- 
acter of the object itself shall be realized 
by the public at large, and especially by 
the leaders in business, in politics, and in 
the ranks of labor. To follow false scents 
in such a matter as this is not only a 
deplorable waste of energy; it does in- 
calculable mischief. The mere raising of 
hopes that cannot be fulfilled is itself a 
great evil, for exasperation intensified by 
disappointment is likely to lead to rash 
and mischievous action. But the most 
serious harm that is done by following 
one will-o’-the-wisp after another in the 
hunt for a remedy for high prices is 
that it keeps public attention directed 
away from the one cause which tran- 
scends all others. Whatever possibilities 
there may be for instituting a policy of 
deflation, there is little hope that such 
a policy will be vigorously pursued and 
persistently maintained unless there 
stands behind it a strong public opinion, 
or at least a strong sentiment among 
those who have, in such questions, 4 
powerful influence upon public opinion. 
The first requisite for any possibility of 
real progress in grappling with the high- 
price problem is a clear recognition that 
the chief cause of high prices is the enor- 
mous expansion of the monetary medium. 
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” The New Labor 
Conference 


 nanuape is more than one vital differ- 
ence between the conference on indus- 
trial conditions that is about to assemble 
in Washington and the conference which 
ended in hopeless failure a month ago. 
The difference in organization is obvious; 
the members are not labeled as represent- 
ing any particular element in the case— 
either labor, capital or the public. But 
the significance of this feature, if the 
conference is to be more successful than 
its predecessor, must be understood a» 
going far beyond its immediate implica- 
tin. On the face of it, the meaning is 
that each member is supposed to say and 
do what he himself thinks best and wis- 
est, What President Wilson stated in 
his Labor Day announcement of the first 
conference was that he would bring about 
a conference of “authoritative repre- 
sentatives of labor and of those whu 
direct labor’; and the outcome was a 
tug-of-war between the forces thus 
represented, culminating in deadlock and 
the break-up of the conference. Upon 
this particular rock the new conference 
will not split. But merely to avoid this 
danger is to go but a very little way 
toward assuring a valuable result. In- 
deed, taken in itself, the absence of 
representative character in the confer- 
ence is a loss, not a gain; the gain can 
only come through something else of real 
power and import taking the place of 
what has been removed. 


That something else can be nothing 
ese than brain-power. Agreements, con- 
cessions, compromises—these things may 
be arrived at simply as the result of 
the interplay of contending forces. But 
this coming conference will be in no posi- 
tion to effect agreements or arrange con- 
cessions or compromises. It will either 
have to do a lot of hard thinking, or set 
in motion a lot of hard thinking to be 
done by other persons, specially chosen 
om account of their fitness for the task. 
In either case, it is upon the quality of 
brain that is to be found in the member- 
ship of the conference that the issue of 
success or failure will depend. This does 
not necessarily imply that it is essential 
that all the members shall come up to a 
high standard in this regard. But it is 
essential that there be a sufficient infu- 
sion of men having high mental power, 
together with capacity for leadership, to 
insure effective guidance for the work of 
the conference as a whole. Mere good in- 
tentions will go but a very little way. 
Whether the requisite combination of 
brain-power and capacity for leadership 
are to be found in the membership of the 
conference remains to be seen. 


But there is another vital point of 
difference, hardly second in importance 
to this. The first conference was as- 
sembled with a view to obtaining immedi- 
ate results, results that could be promptly 
applied to the relief of the grave situa- 
tion with which the nation was contend- 
ing. In Mr. Wilson’s Labor Day an- 
nouncement, the proposed conference was 
coupled with the measures that had been 
initiated by the Government to reduce the 
cost of living, both being held out as 
reasons why the discontented should not 
aggressively press their grievances until 
time had been given for these remedial 
measures to show their efficacy. Nothing 
of the kind is referred to in the present 
call. The conference is not expected, says 
the President, to “deal directly with any 
condition which exists to-day,” but his 
hope is that it “may lay the foundation 
for the development of standards ana 
machinery within our industries” which 
will result in justice and fair dealing in 
the conduct of our industries, encourage- 
ment to both workingmen and employers, 
and benefit to the general public. To do 
anything substantial toward the attain- 
ment of these ends is at best a difficult 
task, as all know now a little better than 
they did before the recent conference 
met. But in buckling down to their 
problem the new gathering will have an 
inestimable advantage over the old one 
in the circumstance that they are not 
expected to hand out a solution “while 
you wait.” 


The Farmer’s Profit 


‘THERE are very widely separated 

angles from which the question of the 
farmer’s prosperity may be viewed. If 
you remind him that you are paying over 
seventeen cents per quart for his milk, 
he will quickly remind you that only 
about two-fifths of that sum gets back 
as far as the railway station to which he 
must deliver the milk. Talk to him of 
eggs at eighty-seven cents a dozen and 
chickens (minus only the feathers, and 
not quite all of them) at forty-five cents 
a pound, and he tells you first that a large 
part of this has never acquired the “back 
to the farm” tendency, and secondly that 
the chickens must be fed on grain worth 
over two dollars a bushel. Allege that 
he himself is raising this high-priced 
grain, and he demurs that the profit is 
eaten out of it by the exorbitant cost of 
fertilizers, agricultural machinery, and 
farm labor. Switch over to the fancy 
prices which the products of his orchards 
are bringing on the fruit stands, and he 
retorts that winter killing, late frosts, 
and the prohibitive price of chemicals 
and apparatus for spraying have left him 
only an inconsiderable residue of the 
small amount which the commission mer- 


chants have seen fit to return to him on 
his fruit account. He would really feel 
tempted to cut the trees down, but for 
the outrageously high price of an axe. 
Talk of his automobile, and he may inti- 
mate that this is a matter of his wife’s 
desires, not of his own financial re- 
sources. 

And yet there is ample evidence that 
recent years have seen a substantial im- 
provement in the financial position of 
the American farmer. The mortgage 
that represents the farmer’s simple in- 
ability to keep his farm going and sup- 
port his family out of its products is far 
less common to-day than thirty or twenty 
years ago. The bank records of country 
towns tell a story of farmers’ accumula- 
tions in very pleasing contrast with any- 
thing that could have been shown then. 
The Liberty bonds in their safe-deposit 
boxes run into the hundreds of millions. 
Better methods of tillage, improved va- 
rieties of grain, fruit and live-stock, bet- 
ter roads, a wider diffusion of the results 
of agricultural research, a more general 
interest in agricultural education, have 
all contributed to the financial improve- 
ment of the farmer’s position. 


The fairly prosperous farmer, looking 
upon his farm as a home rather more 
than as a mere money-making invest- 
ment, is an element so steadying to the 
state, as well as so necessary, that no 
thoughtful person can begrudge him a 
handsome profit for his labor. There is 
room for such a profit without the con- 
sequence of an unendurable cost of liv- 
ing for the non-agricultural consumer. 
By the elimination of uneconomic meth- 
ods of transportation and distribution 
much may be done to diminish the mar- 
gin between the farmer’s return and the 
consumer’s expenditure. And there is 
another large resource for the improve- 
ment of the farmer’s profits, without 
raising prices to the consumer, in im- 
proved methods of farming, which will 
increase the output per acre and at the 
same time reduce the unit cost of pro- 
duction. Every indication is that agri- 
cultural science, applied by intelligent 
and educated farmers, has not reached 
the limit in this line of progress, but is 
only getting fairly started. 

On the whole, the farmer deserves con- 
gratulations. If he wants any really 
great wealth he must go elsewhere than 
to his farm for it; but for the renuncia- 
tion of great material wealth there are 
many compensating advantages today, as 
in Horace’s time, to him “who free from 
public cares, his own ancestral acres 
tills,’ not “with his own oxen,” as in 
Horace’s day, and with far too many of 
Horace’s people in the Italy of our own 
day, but with his quick-stepping and 
well-bred farm horses, and agricul- 
tural machinery little less than human in 
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its handiness. He will complain today, 
as he complained in Horace’s time two 
thousand years ago, sometimes with good 
reason, sometimes from mere habit, and 
- often as the welling up of a sly humor 
which his city cousins are not always 
quick-witted enough to detect and ap- 
preciate as it is intended. But however 
he strikes us we must all cry, Long live 
the farmer! For certainly the rest of 
us cannot live long without him. 


“Not Just Yet” 


HE woman who fills her husband’s 

ears with constant assertions that she 
has no thought of buying an expensive 
silk gown just yet is not as negative in 
purpose as in words. She is merely seek- 
ing to establish in his sub-conscious mind 
the fatalistic impression that some time 
or other the gown must surely come. 

Professor Thorstein Veblen has been 
toying for years with the idea of a new 
gown for our modern Goddess of Liberty. 
By this time he has passed far beyond 
the stage of suggesting that the old gown 
is badly worn. Repairs may be at- 
tempted, may hide the nakedness of our 
civilization temporarily from eyes not yet 
wide enough open to see, but sooner or 
later the garment is sure to fall in pieces, 
and something structurally different, 
from head to foot, must take its place. 
In a series of articles in the Dial, de- 
layed a little but now again in progress, 
he enters vigorously into the “not just 
yet” stage of the campaign. The general 
tone of these articles is well illustrated 
by the following words from the first of 
them, in which we have employed italics 
to call attention to certain phrases that 
get their emphasis in the original pre- 
cisely from the fact that they are slipped 
in so constantly without emphasis: 


The Guardians of the Vested Interests in 
America are plainly putting things in train 
for a capital operation, for which there is no 
apparent necessity. It should be evident on 
slight reflection that things have not reached 
that fateful stage where nothing short of a 
capital operation can be counted on to save 
the life of the Vested Interests in America; 
not yet. And indeed, things need assuredly not 
reach such a stage if reasonable measures are 
taken to avoid undue alarm and irritation. All 
that is needed to keep the underlying popula- 
tion of America in a sweet temper is a degree 
of patient ambiguity and delay, something af- 
ter the British pattern, and all will yet be well 
with the vested rights of property and privi- 
lege, for some time to come. 


On the basis even of these few sen- 
tences, and still more with the entire ar- 
ticle in view, one might ask just why the 
writer speaks, in his title, of the “dan- 
ger” of a revolutionary overturn rather 
than the “hope.” The word was deliber- 
ately chosen. He is writing not merely 
to the already convinced, with whom “the 
Revolution” is an eager hope rather than 
a fear-inspiring danger, but still more to 


those who are as yet a little doubtful, and 
might recoil from too unqualified a dis- 
play of revolutionary purpose. It is bet- 
ter strategy, “just yet,” to treat the Revo- 
lution, at least part of the time, as the 
alternative in case “the Guardians of the 
Vested Interests” will not make desired 
concessions. This may effectively fright- 
en the conservative, and yet not seriously 
trouble the half-way radical, so as to tum- 
ble him off the fence on the conservative 
side. And yet it would not do to press 
the “danger” side too much. The masses 
will not take the leap if the ground on 
which they must light seems too rugged. 
And so Professor Veblen throws down a 
cushion, not in the form of a statement 
of his own opinion, which might be sub- 
ject to discount as prejudiced, but by 
telling the reader that “the Elder States- 
men are in position to know, without 
much inquiry, that there is no single spot 
or corner in civilized Europe or America 
where the underlying population would 
have anything to lose by such an overturn 
of the established order as would cancel 
the vested rights of privilege and prop- 
erty, whose guardians they are.” Of 
course these “Guardians of the Vested 
Interests” cannot know anything that is 
not a fact; and the smooth assumption 
that it is a fact, aided by the deft misuse 
of the odious word “privilege,” is far 
more effective than would have been the 


mere statement that it was true in the. 


opinion of Thorstein Veblen, sociologist. 


Amid the indefinite “not just yets” that 
dot his paragraphs, there is once or twice 
a little closer grip with the question of 
time. There is an air of immediate pos- 
sibility in the statement that “something 
of the kind is felt to be due, on the 
ground of the accomplished facts.’ 
Again, we are told that “it has been ar- 
gued, and it seems not unreasonable to 
believe, that the established order of busi- 
ness enterprise, vested rights, and com- 
mercialized nationalism, is due presently 
to go under in a muddle of shame and 
confusion.” On the whole, he thinks it 
quite hazardous to guess, “just yet,” how 
distant may be “that consummation of 
commercial imbecility.” Some argue 
that it is plainly due within two years, 
while others would leave the present sys- 
tem a probable duration of several times 
that interval. But he feels obliged to 
admit that “these latter appear, on the 
whole, to be persons who are less inti- 
mately acquainted with the facts in the 
case.” The upshot of the time discus- 
sion is that “there is yet something of a 
margin to go on; so much so ,that, bar- 
ring accident, there should seem to be no 
warrant for counting at all confidently 
on a disastrous breakdown of the busi- 
ness system within anything like a two- 
year period.” Let not the “Guardians of 


the Vested Interests,” however, take too 


. while. 


much comfort from this allowance of two 
years plus, for in a previous paragraph 
he has shown how extremely easy it jg 
for “accidents” to occur, and in the se. 
ond article he presses the point at length, 
It is as if you had been exposed to the 
smallpox. Your doctor reassures yoy 
with the assertion that even if you take 
it at all it will be two days at least, ang 
perhaps considerably longer, before yoy 
do. Enjoy yourself as usual in the mean. 
And yet you cannot keep from 
looking fearfully in the mirror every 
half-hour. Such is the state of mind into 
which Veblen and his class of revolution- 
ists would put the American people, for 
in just that unsettled state of mind reyo- 
lution would find its profit if once it could 
be set on foot. 


To go back to our figure, what is the 
texture of the new gown which Veblen 
would have our Goddess of Liberty put 
on? It is to be a soviet silk, of Russian 
pattern, but with a difference. He real- 
izes that a revolution against the present 
system would be futile, and followed by 
certain reaction, unless there is some 
capable agency definitely ready to take 
its place in the production of the neces- 
saries of modern life. His common sense 
tells him that the ordinary workmen can- 
not meet this imperative requirement. 
As a substitute, then, for the “business 
management” against which he is so rab- 
idly set in the present order, his hope 
lies in a “soviet of technicians.” And 
since technicians of adequate ability and 
experience are not inclined to be revolu- 
tionary, but on the contrary are “a harm- 
less and docile sort, well fed, on the 
whole, and somewhat placidly content 
with the full dinner-pail which the lieu- 
tenants of the Vested Interests habitually 
allow them,” the “two years plus” grows 
again, unless the technicians can be 
sneered or argued or driven out of their 
conservative attitude of mind. 


But there is a further obstacle, which 
Veblen does not recognize. The great 
majority of the technicians themselves 
are skilled and experienced not in the en- 
tire field of their particular industry, 
but only in some one of its many divi- 
sions. It is absurd to assume, as Profes- 
sor Veblen continually does, that the 
business management of any successful 
industrial concern is virtually unrelated 
to, and a mere incubus upon, the work of 
its technical personnel. There are eX- 
ceptional individuals on either side who 
could do the work of the other, but as 4 
whole each group has its own indispensa- 
ble place in the mechanism of the entire 
plant, a relation of which both are thor- 
oughly aware. And so a soviet of tech- 
nicians, to take industry out of the hands 
of business managers, is no more likely 
than a soviet of business managers to 
supplant the technicians; “not just yet.” 
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A Republic Without 


Republicans? 


WRITER in the London Spectator 
Bee his readers not to believe in 
the republicanism of the German people. 
Wilhelm von Hohenzollern, it is true, has 
lost much sympathy by ignominiously 
taking to his heels, and the ex-Crown 
Prince is little better liked than his fa- 
ther. But “to infer that because the peo- 
ple do not care for a particular individual 
to reign over them, therefore they are 
republicans, is utterly illogical.” 

These words recall to mind the early 
days of the Third Republic, when France 
was reproached, in the very same terms, 
with dissembling her true nature. “Une 
République sans Republicains” was a cur- 
rent phrase in 1871, and few doubted 
that the name hit the mark. The Na- 
tional Assembly, though elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, was an anti-republican 
body, for no French Legislature of the 
century had included so many men ot 
rank and fortune. The monarchists were 
in the majority, and the Radicals, the ad- 
vocates of the Republic, far from popu- 
lar, in consequence of the excesses of 
the Commune in Paris, which had 
brought republicanism into discredit. 
There was a general belief, both in 
France and abroad, that the days of the 
new Republic would soon be numbered. 
The atrocities of the Commune were sure 
to bring about a reaction, and outside 
France the impression prevailed that the 
nation was too fickle to put up with any 
form of government for any great length 
of time. What stability could one expect 
from a people which, within twenty years 
of its Declaration of the Rights of Man 
had entrusted its destinies to the despotic 
soldier-Emperor whose entire career 
made havoc of those noble principles; 
which, after the Emperor’s fall, had ac- 
cepted from its conquerors the heirs of 
the old régime, obsolete exponents of the 
divine right of kings; had then turned 
away from these and chosen a Constitu- 
tional monarchy a |’Anglaise; to plunge, 
eighteen years later, into new revolution, 
and install another Napoleon as guardian 
over the Second Republic, which four 
years later was again to be changed for 
an Empire. Both the experience of the 
past and the political constellation of the 
present made the long continuance of the 
Third Republic seem an impossibility. 

But what seemed impossible then 
seemed so no longér in 1873. The Mon- 
archists, still in the majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly, were alarmed at the re- 
sults of the legislative elections of April 
27 and May 11, which revealed a rapid 
growth of the Radical party. The Duc 
de Broglie, speaking for the 302 signa- 
tories of an interpellation addressed to 





the Cabinet by the Right, summarized 
the interpellation in these words: “What 
does the Cabinet stand for? For resist- 
ance to the radicals, or for concessions 
to that party?” By scrupulously avoid- 
ing the two words Monarchy and Repub- 
lic he tried to veil from his listeners the 
real question at issue. It was not from 
radicalism that the Republic had to be 
saved, it was from republicanism, thus 
made odious by its identification with 
radicalism, that the monarchy had to be 
rescued. Thiers, in his famous reply on 
the following morning, stated that truth 
with unsparing directness: “What di- 
vides us here is the question of Mon- 
archy or Republic; there is no other ques- 
tion. Do you know the reason why I, 
an old partisan of the Monarchy, have 
declared myself for the Republic? Be- 
cause, at this juncture, the Monarchy for 
you and for me is, in practice, impossi- 
ble. I need not tell you why impossible: 
there is only one throne, and three to- 
gether cannot occupy it.” 

The old statesman saw better than his 
opponents who turned him out, and who 
thought to have found a Monk in Marshal 
MacMahon. They only ushered in an era 
of reactionary incompetence, and each 
recurring occasion helped to confirm a 
growing conviction that anti-republican- 
ism was identical with political inepti- 
tude. “Note the blindness of political 
passion,” writes M. Hanotaux, “the 
Conservatives did not see that in turning 
out M. Thiers they turned out the last 
of the Conservatives.” They refused to 
inaugurate the Republic and could not 
found the Monarchy. So they helped 
against their will to bring in the Repub- 
lic of the radicals. They would not be- 
lieve in the conservatism of Thiers, 
which was of the type extolled by the 
poet: 

That man’s the true conservative 

Who lops the mouldered branch away, 
and, having discarded that true conserva- 
tive, clung on to the mouldering branch 
that would never blossom again. With 
the Septennate of MacMahon the Repub- 
lic became established in spite of the 
Monarchists, who had hoped to use it as 
a bridge which might lead to the Mon- 
archy. For nearly half a century the so- 
called fickle French nation has remained 
loyal to its Republic, and the war has 
been the fire in which the metal of that 
loyalty was tested, and proved pure gold. 

Prophets are telling us now that the 
restoration of the German Monarchy is 
near at hand. The signs, they say, are 
unmistakable. In country churches, pray- 
ers are offered up for the Kaiser and 
the royal family, the country newspapers 
have not changed their policy, von Hin- 
denburg is prevented by Pan-German 
students from giving evidence before the 
War Investigation Committee, and mon- 


archists are plotting at Amerongen 
against the Government of Herr Ebert. 
Conditions, indeed, are different from 
those in France forty-eight years ago. 
There are no rival houses to split the 
Monarchist party into contending fac- 
tions, there are no leaders of the talent 
of Thiers to point the right way. But 
on the other hand there is, instead of 
national unity, a variety of local patriot- 
isms, Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, Rhine- 
landish, which may prove fatal to the 
hopes of the dethroned kings of Prussia. 
And there is a strong Social-Democratic 
party, far exceeding in power and influ- 
ence the Radical party of Gambetta. 

We are prone to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of current events. Each little dis- 
turbance of the normal, an ovation to 
Ludendorff, an old pastor found signing 
himself Hofprediger, the flying visit of a 
“Kaisertreuer” at Amerongen, are deem- 
ed shadows projected by the imminent 
calamity of a monarchical coup d’état. 
But the history of the birth of the Third 
Republic makes one cautious in inter- 
preting those alarming symptoms. What- 
ever men may scheme, the trend of his- 
tory in these days is decided by powers 
beyond the control of individuals. 

It is an error to imagine that we, be- 
wildered readers of the daily newspaper, 
can gather from it a foreknowledge of 
the course that will be taken. The mul- 
titude of facts dims our perception of 
the main currents through which the fate 
of the world is moving on. Wishing to 
know a little of many events, we must be 
satisfied not to know much about any- 
thing. We touch with our noses the 
great canvas of time, to scrutinize the 
finesse of the divine artist, but in doing 
so lose sight of the picture as a whole, 
not knowing whether the landscape is 
overcast by the clouds of the thunder- 
storm or illumined by the break of a new 
day. 
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“A Vehicle of Life” 


Almost every feature of the Treaty 

of Peace and League of Nations 
Covenant has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed, yet one important consideration, 
not without its bearing on several dis- 
puted points, has been largely overlooked. 
The settlement, in Mr. Wilson’s phrase, 
should have been a “vehicle of life”; yet 
the treaty fails to provide any adequate 
method of achieving this ideal, and the 
arguments against various territorial 
adjustments and obligations are made 
possible, or at least are made more valid, 
by the absence of any provisions for im- 
proving the hasty work of the Paris Con- 
ference. If the treaty is a “vehicle of 
life,” it is slow moving and likely to en- 
counter trouble unless it is remodelled. 
There is a hint of the truth in the Taft 
and Root pronunciamentos, but, from 
this standpoint, they are concerned with 
the possibilities of Article X rather than 
with the general principle. 

It is now the fashion to quote Mr. Wil- 
son against himself, and in his addresses 
are to be found definite expressions of 
the ideal that has been since abandoned. 
One of the President’s speeches in Eng- 
land, before the Conference began, ad- 
mitted a greater doubt of complete suc- 
cess than he has ever hinted at in ad- 
dressing Americans. He expressed his 
lack of hope that “the individual items 
of the settlement we are about to at- 
tempt will be altogether satisfactory.” 
“And yet,” he added, amid cheers, “if we 
are to make unsatisfactory settlements, 
we must see to it that they are rendered 
more and more satisfactory by subse- 
quent adjustments which are made pos- 
sible. So we must provide the machinery 
of readjustment in order that we may 
have the machinery of good will and 
friendship.” When he read the first 
draft of the Covenant to a plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference, Mr. Wilson said 
that the Covenant was “not a straight- 
jacket,” but that “a living thing is born 
and we must see to it what clothes we 
put on it.” Later, still retaining this fig- 
ure of speech, the President declared, be- 
fore the International Law Association, 
that “we must weave out of the old ma- 
terials the new garments which it is 
necessary that men should wear.” 

Extreme difficulty, nevertheless, will 
be experienced in making tke treaty fit 
new conditions. With the exception of a 
few special arrangements, the obligations 
imposed upon Germany—and the other 
defeated states—are apparently for all 
time. Part II of the treaty, for example, 
dealing with the boundaries of Germany, 
contains no hint that any revision may 
be necessary. Changes could come by the 
unanimous agreement of all the signa- 


tory Powers, but that would be difficult 
and could be achieved only after unpleas- 
antness and “scrap of paper” charges. 
The secret treaties are sufficient evidence 
of the desire of states to insist, at any 
price, upon the fulfillment of interna- 
tional obligations that are favorable to 
them. To be sure, the League Covenant 
can be amended, but it will be difficult to 
arouse this international sovereign to ac- 
tion and even if aroused, it will be incom- 
petent to prevent the world from remain- 
ing in a strait jacket. Nor does Article 
XIX provide an escape. To say that 
“The Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by members 
of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable” is not very helpful. 
For example, the veto of France in the 
Council is by express provision sufficient 
to prevent the union of Austria and Ger- 
many. The question of the Polish boun- 
daries could be brought before the As- 
sembly, but action must be unanimous. 
Even if the Council assumed jurisdiction, 
and decided unanimously for a revision, 
this could accomplish nothing, for there 
is no method provided of enforcing the 
award. The only stipulation (Article 
XV) is that a member of the League may 
not go to war with a party which complies 
with such a decision, and it is inconceiva- 
ble that if the question were then taken 
to the Assembly, as is possible under this 
Article, and a majority decision were se- 
cured, it would be legally valid, since the 
concurrence of all members of the Coun- 
cil—including France—is required. Even 
so, no sanction is provided, and the static 
world thus achieved is made the more 
certain by Article X. 

This consideration was hinted at, al- 
though not stressed, by Mr. Root in his 
first letter on the League Covenant. To 
attempt, he said, “to preserve for all 
time unchanged the distribution of power 
and territory made in accordance with 
the views and exigencies of Allies in 
this present juncture of affairs,” would 
be both futile and mischievous. “Change 
and growth are the law of life, and no 
generation can impose its will in regard 
to the growth of nations and the distri- 
bution of power upon succeeding genera- 
tions.” As the British delegation said, 
when the Covenant was first published, 
“One generation cannot hope to bind its 
successors by written words”; in Lord 
Acton’s fine phrase, there must be no 
“tyranny of the dead over the living.” 
This, it seems to me, is a much more 
powerful argument against Article X 
than purely national interests and possi- 
bilities of trouble. The extent of Mr. 
Wilson’s defeat in Paris is in part mea- 
sured by the rigidity of this Article, for 


a 


the analogous provision in the Pregj. 
dent’s own draft of the Covenant (Arti. 
cle III) would have made possible terrj. 
torial readjustments which became ne. 
essary on account of changes in racig 
conditions or political relationships, ang 
declared “without reservation the prip. 
ciple that the peace of the world is gy. 
perior in importance to every question of 
political jurisdiction or boundary.” Ap. 
ticle X, however, would guarantee for al] 
time the arrangements of the Versailles 
treaties—good, bad, and indifferent. 


Mr. Root and Mr. Taft, therefore, sug- 
gest a time limit i.r the obligations of 
this Article. But John Stuart Mill—not 
a writer who is frequently cited on ques. 
tions of international relations—long 
ago urged a solution which has, I think, 
considerable merit. Writing in 1870 
(article on “Treaty Obligations” in the 
Fortnightly Review), Mill called atten. 
tion to the prevalent disregard of treaty 
obligations, ¢hiefly by Russia, and in 
some cases justifiable. Congresses had 
in 1814 and 1815 agreed upon a set of 
treaties which regulated the external, 
and some of the internal, affairs of Euro- 
pean nations. These treaties were in- 
tended to last for all time. Imposed by 
the victorious states at the conclusion of 
the war—just as treaties are now inm- 
posed by the victorious Allies—the terms 
of the engagements “were regulated by 
the interests and relative strength at the 
time of the victors and vanquished and 
were observed as long as those interests 
and that relative strength remained the 
same.” Alterations, however, took place 
in these elements; and the Powers began 
to refuse to regard such provisions as 
were displeasing to them. Public opin- 
ion in some cases sustained this action; 
in other cases, the violation of the treaty 
was not deemed sufficiently serious t 
justify a resort to war. “Europe did 
not interpose when Russia annihilated 
Poland; when Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia extinguished the Republic of Cracow; 
or when a second Bonaparte mounted the 
throne of France.” No one _ blamed 
Prussia and Austria when, in 1813, they 
refused to live up to the treaties which 
bound them to Napoleon and _ pledged 
them to fight in his ranks. Since Mil 
wrote, there have been many additional 
illustrations of treaties that were tom 
up, without the general disapprobation 
of world opinion. In 1886 Russia with 
drew from certain provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin of 1878; only Great 
Britain protested. In 1908 Austria at 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and i 
1911 Italy declared war against Turkey 
in violation of the Treaty of Paris of 
March 30, 1856, by which England, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Italy ur 
dertook to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire. These are 
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only a few of the many instances that 
could be cited and there is no reason to 
believe that the agreements made at the 
Paris Conference will prove any more 
satisiactory. 

The problem, Mill said, was to recon- 
cile, “in the greatest practical degree, the 
jnviolability of treaties and the sanctity 
of national faith, with the undoubted 
fact that treaties are not always fit to be 
kept, while yet those who have imposed 
them upon others weaker than them- 
selves are not likely, if they retain confi- 
dence in their own strength, to grant a 
release from them. To effect this recon- 
cilement, so far as it is capable of being 
effected, nations should be willing to 
abide by two rules. They should abstain 
from imposing conditions which, on any 
just and reasonable view of human af- 
fairs, cannot be expected to be kept. And 
they should conclude their treaties as 
commercial treaties are usually con- 
cluded, only for a term of years.” 


Mill’s first caveat against unwise con- 
ditions is a problem in itself; but if the 
treaty contains such provisions, it would 
seem the more necessary to allow for 
their amendment, not to speak of changes 
to meet new conditions. That would 
make less likely the use of collective 
force in order to prevent a disturbance 
and compel compliance with regulations 
that have become obsolete and whose en- 
forcement would be an injustice. One 
trouble with previous international set- 
tlements is that they did not allow for 
any change; they sought to preserve for 
all time the then existing international 
order. And yet if there had not been 
change in international relations, we 
should have had no Belgium, no separa- 
tion of Norway and Sweden, no united 
Germany, no united Italy. Racial prob 
lems in the Balkans have always been 
known to students; but who ten years 
ago would have prophesied that in 1919 
we should determine what political recog- 
nition is due the Czechs and Slovaks and 
Ruthenians and Jugoslavs? The Holy 
Alliance did not allow for the forces of 
democracy and nationalism; other equal- 
ly unforeseen problems will come up in 
the future; territorial adjustments will 
be necessary; protectorates and vassal 
states, created by the Conference, will 
be ready to cast off their swaddling 
clothes, and there is continually the nec- 
essity for change in economic arrange- 
ments. The truth of this is shown by 
the fact that commercial treaties are al- 
most always for a definite term of years 
or are subject to termination upon twelve 
months’ notice. The tension and resent- 
ment when a treaty comes to an end are 
not considered too high a price to pay 
for the abandonment of obsolete and 
unfair provisions. 

It is true, of course, that many treaties 


by implication, if not by express provi- 
sion, include the clause rebus sic stanti- 
bus, and that the contracting parties re- 
serve the right to refuse to be bound it 
the conditions obtaining at the time the 
treaty was negotiated undergo any ma- 
terial change. Some publicists deny that 
this clause is included in treaties. At 
the conference of London in 1871 the 
Powers declared that “it is an essential 
principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the en- 
gagement of a treaty, or modify the stip- 
wations thereof, unless with the consent 
of the contracting Powers by means of 
an amicable settlement.” This would 
seem to deny the principle of rebus sic 
stantibus, but in any event there is the 
serious and delicate question as to 
whether such a clause can be implied in 
a particular treaty and also as to whether 
the conditions have in fact changed. 
These questions would be avoided by 
frankly recognizing that, like national 
constitutions and legislation, interna- 
tional enactments are not for all time. 
It may be wise to make change difficult 
and to be certain that hasty, ignorant 
passion is not translated into the public 
law of nations. But there should cer- 
tainly not be an attempt to put interna- 
tional treaties in the same class with the 
multiplication table. 

We hear much about a League of Na- 
tions involving an impairment of sove- 
reignty and limiting national action, but 
the greatest impairment of sovereignty 
is a treaty made for all time. Frequently 
its existence is forgotten until suddenly, 
with no warning, a state is confronted by 
repudiation or by being held to arrange- 
ments that seriously oppose its national 
interest. lor is there anything more 
deadening to an intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs than a series of treaties 
which assume a static world and do not 
provide for change. On the other hand 
it is difficult to have a greater stimulus 
to education than would result from the 
possibility of revising all internation- 
al agreements. Constitutional changes 
achieving popular control of foreign pol- 
icy are not all-important. It has been 
notorious that peoples have known little 
and cared less about international prob- 
lems; and if there is hope for the future 
of international society it is dependent 
on a well-informed public opinion. In 
domestic affairs, through somewhat hard 
experiences, the people have learned that 
great power without knowledge does not 
avail them as much as knowledge with 
less power; and that knowledge is denied 
them if the world is put in a strait- 
jacket. 

The contentions of those who would 
have the United States limit its obliga- 
tions derive great force from the danger 
which exists when permanent treaties 


can be appealed to, when injustices are 
legalized, when change is made difficult, 
and when apathy is encouraged. Obso- 
lete treaty provisions are a greater in- 
ternational evil than the conflicting in- 
terests which would develop at revising 
conferences held in the future. Doubts 
concerning Shantung, the Saar Basin, 
and various boundaries; the objections 
of the Left to the punitive features of 
the Treaty, and the desire to put a time 
limit on America’s obligations—all have 
the more force because the settlement 
is z9t “a vehicle of life.” But Mr. Wil- 
Sou.8 indispensable ideal should not be 
lost sight of, and efforts must be made 
to achieve it in the readjustments that 
will come when the League begins to 
function. International peace is depend- 
ent upon international change, and when 
it is certain that the dead cannot tyran- 
nize over the living, perhaps Americans 
will be ready to enter without too many 
reservations a world organization. 
LINDSAY ROGERS 


England’s Disillusion 


ISILLUSION in this anniversary 

week of the Armistice seems to an 
observer the most marked national fea- 
ture. Throughout the war the encour- 
aging idea permeated the mentality of 
the English people that, the war over, 
men and women would return to the nor- 
mal life of 1914. It was suggested by 
foreseeing persons, rather uncertainly 
perhaps, that things would not be as they 
had been, but in a time of such anxiety 
and uncertainty no one cared to analyze 
the days to come. So one prevailing com- 
fort—that had much to do with the calm- 
ness and courage with which the ever 
optimistic Englishman endured the dark- 
est days—was the vision of the past as 
the dream of the future, a future happy 
in a new and peaceful fraternity of na- 
tions sprung from the fraternization of 
the battle-fields; the old order, in short, 
in more ideal circumstances. 


When at length the war came to an 
end, he began to expect his dream to be- 
come a reality. But another vision was 
before the eyes of the country. The 
Government had called on it, over and 
over again, for financial help. Millions 
were poured into the Exchequer, men of 
business and corporations positively ad- 
vertised the thousands which they con- 
tributed. To the uneducated eye the 
wealth of England seemed at once enor- 
mous and unlimited. Thousands of per- 
sons were in receipt of wages, who had, 
before the war, hardly earned a penny, 
and the pay of others was doubled and 
trebled. If expenses were rising higher, 
wages had only to be asked for to be re- 
ceived. Disillusion has, however, now 
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set in from the war vision and the peace 
orgy alike. Probably the first real blow 
to both was the rise of six shillings a ton 
in coal: it was a high explosive bomb. It 
at once struck imagination and common- 
sense, and compelled a realization of 
facts. But just as Englishmen recovered, 
during the war, from shattering and dis- 
appointing military disasters, so they 
seem to have recovered from the first 
blow of peace. The country is perplexed 
and suspicious, ready to pounce on vic- 
tims, and to be angry at administrative 
scandals and financial extravagance. Cir- 
cumstances have combined to produce this 
atmosphere of disillusion: the books of 
military and naval commanders, revela- 
tions in Government reports, the slow 
progress at Paris, the international de- 
bate at Washington, the many social and 
economic problems at home which pene- 
trate into the household of every citizen. 

Yet high prices are beginning to be 
accepted as something wholly normal— 
disagreeable enough but, like a wet day, 
something to be put up with. Enormous 
hardship, and even suffering, caused by 
high prices is apparent in various sec- 
tions of the community, but, taking the 
country as a whole, the disappointment 
of the peace time is being borne with the 
same national composure as the evils of 
war time. The social and economic 
changes consequent on a probably pro- 
longed period of high prices and high 
wages are as yet visible only in their 
inception—changes in the ownership of 
land, of domestic life, of education, of 
manners and of dress and among manual 
laborers a higher standard of dress and 
a larger expenditure on amusement. 
Never, for instance, in the history of the 
British turf have race courses been so 
crowded, largely by the weekly wage 
earners, as during the last summer. Yet 
the idea of economy is certainly growing, 
it is in the voices in the street, and it 
will become more universal since the ac- 
tual profits of war have ceased and as 
abnormal doles to manual workers come 
to an end. 

Realization that increase of wages 
means an increase of cost to the commu- 
nity generally is gradually sinking into 
the mind of the masses of the nation and 
this will be more acutely perceived as the 
winter passes. In agricultural districts 
the increased wages of laborers will cer- 
tainly mean a diminution during the win- 
ter in the employment of hands. Already 
an increase in the use of tractors for 
ploughing is observable in rural England. 
Again, both high wages and mechanical 
instruments in agriculture are likely to 
have a very serious effect on the schemes 
for small holdings, which were to be 
one of the blesings of the Utopia, 
which was—we were told—to succeed the 
war. 


Englishmen have not, however, been 
called a nation of shopkeepers for noth- 
ing. The gibe is a tribute to their com- 
mon sense, patience, and adaptability. 
They will show these characteristics in 
the post-war period as they did through- 
out the time of hostilities. As in the 
war, so in the peace age they are in ad- 
vance of the Government and demand 
measures of sound finance and of econ - 
omy, irrespective of political parties or 
political fortunes. A Coalition Govern- 
ment, such as now exists in England, can- 
not have a strong line of policy on these 
points, it must live by opportunism, and 


—— 


sooner or later the national disillusion 
will extend to the whole political sityg. 
tion, if indeed it has not already begun 
to do so. 

After the conclusion of the great Ey. 
ropean Wars of the Spanish Succession, 
when the victories of Marlborough were 
closed by the Peace of Utrecht, there 
came, opportunely, on the scene a figure 
exactly suited to the time and its task. 
The English people, in a critical and sub. 
dued temper, now look around but they 
do not yet see another Walpole. if 


E. S. Roscor 
London, November 15 


An Embargo on Talk 


‘THE two fatalities that pursue what 
we are pleased to call democracy are 
talking and legislating. All the evil in 
the world comes from talking, and it be- 
gan when the devil argued Eve into eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit and Eve nagged 
Adam into joining with her in defying 
the law. Talking and making new laws 
will vitiate any scheme of government, 
however good, and as for democracy they 
are fatal. 

A case in point is that of the President 
of the United States who apparently has 
talked himself to death in defense of a 
gross product of too much talking. Our 
fighting men won the war and our talk- 
ing men lost the peace, and now a great 
river of more talk, from Congressmen 
and journalists and other orators, must 
be deflected from its original bed to cover 
the unhonored remains. Society is sick 
unto death, and no wonder, for nothing 
is immune before torrents of vocal sound, 
but what it needs is not words but acts. 
It is acts that count, not talk; that is one 
of the reasons why the soldier is more 
honorable than the lawyer, why the monk 
does more than the preacher. 


There is nothing more grotesquely un- 
dignified than the sight of the Chief Mag- 
istrate of a great nation careering over 
the country and talking all the time, ex- 
cept the same practice on his own part 
when he was trying to talk the voters 
into electing him. It is a fad at present 
to amend the Constitution while the 
amending is good; let us go further and 
pass a new amendment debarring a Pres- 
idential candidate from making a public 
speech in his own interest, and a Presi- 
dent from speaking publicly on any sub- 
ject outside the walls of the Capitol. 

The world is being talked to death, 
just as a perfectly good peace was talked 
to death. Instead of hundreds of expert 
professional talkers assembling from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to argue 
and debate and dicker for months while 
the devil got in his deadly and most effi- 


cient work, the results of which are now 
increasingly in evidence, what shoula 
have been done was to lock Marshals 
Foch, Joffre, and Haig, Generals Persh- 
ing and Diaz, King Albert of Belgium and 
Cardinal Mercier, in the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, give them good food and better 
wines, throw a military guard around the 
palace, disconnect the telephones, and al- 
low them ten days in which to produce 
terms of peace, with a guaranty that they 
would be accepted by all the Allies with- 
out debate, and enforced on the defeated 
enemy without parley. 

Had this been done the result would 
have been a short, sharp, decisive, intel- 
ligent, intelligible document, just, hon- 
orable, and righteous; nine months of 
peace with something accomplished to- 
wards recovery, the confinement of Bol- 
shevism within narrow Russian limits 
(perhaps even its extinction), and for 
ourselves the marked advantage of a very 
capable President constantly at work at 
his proper job in Washington. Failing 
this, we have had the exact reverse in 
every particular, with Something un- 
leashed throughout the world that may 
not be confined again until it has de- 
stroyed civilization—or given the whip- 
hand to “defeated” Prussia, which 
amounts to the same thing. 


Parliamentary government has now 
conspicuously demonstrated not only its 
complete futility but also its grotesque 
absurdity. Etymologically the word 
should have carried its own warning. 
“Parliament,” a talkshop. What we want 
is not a parliament but a “factament,” 
a place where things are done, and with 
as few words as possible. We are suffer- 
ing from chronic and acute logorrhoea, 
the most debilitating disease known (or 
unknown) to the pharmacopea. Who 
shall deliver us from the body of this 
(logomachical) death? 

There was once a superstition that free 
speech and plenty of it was a natural 
right and the palladium of our liberties; 
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that if we all talked long and loud enough 
we should, as a necessary consequence, 
elect the right men to office, pass the best 
possible laws, insure the most even 
handed distribution of justice, and com- 
pel our executives to administer the laws 
after a holy and impeccable fashion. 
What, in the light of the last fifty years 
of parliamentary (that is to say talking) 
government, is the reaction of intelli- 
gence to this interesting theoretical stim- 
ulus? 


There is occasionally—not always— 
much truth in very common sayings. One 
of the true phrases is “Put up or shut 
up!” A very valuable and profound piece 
of advice. On the other hand “Talk never 
killed a cat” is indefensible in principle; 
it may not have actually killed a cat but 
it has been the source of untold domestic 
misery (beside which the evils of the 
demon rum are negligible) ; it has caused 
the death of decads of millions of men, 
women, and children, and it has brought 
several perfectly good civilizations to an 
end in black disaster, besides a number 
less admirable, including, incidentaliy, 
our own. 


What we need at this juncture is a 
moratorium on language, particularly 
spoken, though writers (amongst whom 
I include myself) are not guiltless. As 
concrete measures I suggest that, as 
stated above, no candidate for chief ex- 
ecutive of any city or State or of the na- 
tion should be permitted to argue in pub- 
lic for his own election; that the number 
of words allowed a candidate for office 
during his campaign should be rigidly 
limited by statute, and that he should be 
compelled to file a sworn statement of the 
actual number of words he has spent; 
that words should be rationed, and some- 
thing like food cards issued to those who 
wish to use them in public; that proposed 
laws should be posted publicly, printed 
in the daily papers, and then voted on by 
the legislators without debate, and that 
the old laws and penalties against “com- 
mon scolds” should be revived and made 
applicable not only to contentious ladies 
but also to males who display similar hab- 
its. 

Perhaps, after we have returned again 
to civilization, something like this may 
be reported in the papers as an item of 
not extraordinary news: 

The Judge (putting on the black cap): 
“Prisoner at the Bar, you have been charged 
with the wilful, cruel, and inordinate use of 
language, and you have been found guilty by 
a jury of your peers. This is the most heinous 
offence known in law, and very justly the pen- 
alty has been made as severe as the crime is 
abominable. It is always the desire of this 
Court to temper justice with mercy, but in 
this case the jury has found that the evidence 
proves you have matched in your prodigal ex- 
penditure of language that great verbal mal- 
efactor of the last century, William Jennings 
Bryan. Under the circumstances, and in the 


light of this verdict, the Court has no discre- 
tion and is bound to inflict the utmost penalty 
of the law. Prisoner at the Bar, you are 
sentenced to penal servitude for life in the 
Congress of the United States, and may God 
have mercy wn your soul.” 

An embargo on talk would play havoc 
with law-making, and this would be not 
the least of its virtues. In the good old 
days the object of government was to find 
out what was the accepted custom and 
then enforce it. New laws were seldom 
needed, and the necessity is but little 
greater to-day, yet by some crazy whim 
of “social evolution” (the thing known to 
philosophers as social degeneration) the 
function of a legislative body has come 
to be not only the authorizing of supplies 
but the proposing of as many new laws 
as human ingenuity can devise and the 
enacting of as many of these as the hours 
in the day will permit and the Star Cham- 
ber committees allow to get by. It is 
bad enough in the British Parliament, 
where there may be four hundred bills 
introduced in a single session, but what 
shall we say of Washington where this 
number is sometimes multiplied by 
thirty? 

Congress has at last taken up the 
vital question of a financial budget and 
it will deserve well of history if it 
enacts the Good bill, or some other of 
similar nature. So will pass the most 
ridiculous and inefficient method (with- 
out method) of providing for the financial 
necessities of Government ever in prac- 
tice anywhere or at any time. Ignorance, 
self-interest, and a doctrinaire ‘“democ- 
racy” that was the negation of real de- 
mocracy, intrenched behind almost invin- 
cible superstition, have fought the reform 
for years, and it is almost a miracle that 
the same legislative body that perpetrated 
national prohibition should have so far 
redeemed itself as to give promise of en- 
dorsing this admirable bill. 

But the cognate reform cries out with 
equal emphasis for enactment. We need 
not only a fiscal budget but a legislative 
budget as well. Something like the fol- 
lowing process should be established by 
law. 


At the opening of each legislative session, 
whether it is municipal, State, or Federal, the 
Chief Executive should present a definite pro- 
gramme of such legislation as in his opinion 
is necessary. This should be in the form of 
bills accurately drawn by the proper officer, 
and until each such bill has been passed or de- 
feated by the legislature, no private bill could 
be introduced. Further, no private bill should 
be introduced unless it had the endorsement of 
a certain number of legislators, or was sup- 
ported by the petition of a certain number of 
legal voters. 


Perhaps this is the basis for a new 
Party—an idea in itself not without hu- 
mor—the Conservation of Language and 
a Legislative Budget. 

RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Correspondence 


A Letter from General 


Petliura 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


This letter from the President of the 
Republican Directorate of the Ukraine 
has a pathetic interest in view of the 
reported capture by Denikin of the 
Ukrainian liberator. It is dated at Kame- 
nets-Podolsk on the 28th of September 
last. It is addressed to M. Jean Pelissier, 
the French diplomatic agent who helped 
to organize the anti-Bolshevik uprising 
in the Ukraine. It has been communi- 
cated to the executives of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and.the United States. The 
accusations against General Denikin are 
interesting as revealing the Ukrainian 
point of view, but should be regardea 
with all reserve. What is likely is that 
the monarchist minority supporting both 
Petliura and Kolchak have written heavy 
“reinsurance” with Germany. The let- 
ter illustrates vividly the present plight 
of the Ukraine and the difficulties of 
harmonizing the anti-Bolshevik factions. 
Its noble gravity and eloquence consti- 
tute it a historical document of excep- 
tional importance. 


AMERICAN 
New York, November 22 


Mon cher ami Pelissier, 


I rejoice at the opportunity of sending 
you my ardent salutations and of thanking 
you and all the supporters of our just and 
sacred cause for the powerful aid which you 
give our people in its struggle for lib- 
erty. 

I should have every reason to rejoice pro- 
foundly if the incessant efforts which you 
exert for the Ukraine are crowned with 
success and if, after having triumphed over 
all the obstacles and broken all the bonds, 
we should see you in the capital of Ukraina 
as representative of the real interests of 
your glorious country. ‘ 

An epoch has passed since I last saw you. 
Since then we have undergone many or- 
deals, and many a white hair marks on our 
heads the grievous stages of the road we 
have travelled. We have many enemies, 
but they make the unity of our national 
will and arouse in us the ardent desire to 
conquer the sovereignty of our fatherland. 
At the present hour, our most dangerous 
adversary is General Denikin, who, instead 
of fighting the Bolsheviks, has turned 
against us the artillery and rifles which he 
has received from the Allies and thus has 
weakened the anti-Bolshevik front. We 
have every reason to believe that Denikin, 
while receiving money of the Entente, 
also receives some from Germany, and his 
officers announce openly that after having 
defeated the Ukrainians, their chief will 
begin the strife against the Poles and Ru- 
manians. 

We have had no aid from anyone: nei- 
ther munitions nor technical apparatus, nor 
sanitary products, nothing. Ah, if you 
knew, Friend Pelissier, what tragic hours 
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we have lived in our abandonment! It of- 
ten happens that our soldiers are without 
cartridges. Then they charge with the 
bayonet against the Bolsheviks. The ex- 
amples of heroism which they give, the 
bloody sacrifices which they make, are 
unique in military annals. 


Three-quarters of our men lack shoes, 
clothing, everything; but their esprit is not 
impaired. We have no medicines; typhus 
decimates our army; many fighters die for 
lack of medicines and blankets. Alas, the 
Powers of the Entente, which proclaim 
such sublime principles, do not even permit 
the Red Cross to come to us. We are dy- 
ing, the Allies wash their hands like Pilate, 
there remains for us only to say, “Morituri 
te salutamus.” No one knows better than 
you, my friend, that apart from political 
changes and combinations, there exist cer- 
tain immutabie principles of humanity and 
philanthropy. It is for the accomplish- 
ment of these principles that the Red Cross 
has been created and works. Their sec- 
tions should have come into the Ukraine, to 
save the sick and wounded, and thus to 
bear witness that pity and love of ones 
neighbor are checked by no prejudice and 
do not divide men into good and bad, 
wolves and sheep. 


I appeal in this matter through you to 
the great French Democracy, that her ac- 
tivity and zeal may be doubled. That she 
may sound the alarm. That she may force 
those who are concerned to obey the high 
laws of love and humanity. That your 
Government may suppress the blockade, 
and give us the possibility of buying for 
our army and our people the medical stores 
and remedies which we lack. 

We have had rich harvests, and will pay 
with grain whatever is necessary to succor 
our people, smitten on the field of battle or 
exhausted by epidemics. 


I firmly hope that my appeal will not be 
a cry in the void and that it will find in the 
democratic groups of France a mighty and 
sympathetic echo. 


Our people have a horror of the Bol- 
sheviks; they consider them as mortal ene- 
mies, as likewise we treat as enemies the 
Bolsheviks of a new sort—those of the 
Right, the despotic and ferocious partisans 
of Denikin. These last have the same meth- 
ods as the Bolsheviks of the Left, and in 
some fashion there exists among them a 
strategic plan against the Ukraine and the 
Ukrainians. Denikin merely leads the wa- 
ter to the mill of Bolshevism, of which he 
is an accomplice. And the water is supplied 
by the Entente. What a deplorable point 
of view! It is a veritable political Dalton- 
ism. I most ardently hope that the direct- 
ing classes of the Entente may be cured of 
that malady, and at length may see things 
as they are. 


In the painful and pathetic condition un- 
der which we are compelled to build our 
future and continue our war for liberty, we 
are consoled by the knowledge that men ex- 
ist who, despite the general blindness sur- 
rounding them, have a just comprehension 
of our situation and break through the re- 
straints of prejudice and mistrust. That 
permits my friends and myself to bear more 
easily the heavy cross which has been 
placed on our shoulders by destiny. You, 
my friend, are one of those who “sine ira et 
studio” plead for justice to our nation, and 
have an unconquerable confidence that our 
just cause will triumph. 


Permettez moi de serrer cordialement 


votre main en témoignage de reconnaissance 
pour votre secours moral et pour votre no- 
ble labeur. 


Votre toujours dévoué, 
Petliura. 


[“General” Petliura’s interesting letter 
bears testimony to the Slavic gift of elo- 
quence, regardless of the intrinsic mer- 
its of the cause. There is no question 
as to the frightful suffering of the hap- 
less population of the rich plains of the 
Ukraine, torn by civil war and stricken 
by epidemic disease. For this sad state 
of affairs, French policy is in no small 
degree responsible. Despite the patri- 
otic periods of Petliura’s letter, the fact 
remains that he is merely the bold ad- 
venturous leader who took advantage o1 
the agrarian discontent following tne 
successive German, Austrian, and French 
occupations, to form an army to cham- 
pion an alleged nationalism. That it 
combatted the Red forces of Soviet Rus- 
sia is to its credit, although it differed 
little from them in theory or practice. 
The charges of Petliura against Denikin 
and his army are but natural. Despite 
his accusation, Denikin’s army is mak- 
ing the reconquest and liberation of Rus- 
sia its first objective, while the mass of 
Russians regard the separatist campaign 
of Petliura and his attack upon their 
flanks as treacherous. They do not for 
a moment consider the possibility of a 
Ukraina separated from Russia. The 
charge that Denikin is receiving money 
from Germany and playing into the 
hands of the Germans requires more 
proof than Petliura’s word, although 
there is no doubt that there are plenty 
of Russians with Denikin who feel very 
bitter toward the French and regard a 
future association with the Germans as 
unavoidable. 

Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


Paul Margueritte on Literary 
Prizes 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The other evening, just after putting 
down the November issue of Miss Mon- 
roe’s Poetry, the “Prize-Award Num- 
ber,”’ where three young bards are given 
cash guerdon and over a score of others 
less resounding honorable mentions, I 
happened on one of the last letters of 
the late Paul Mareueritte, of the Gon- 
court Academy, who examines this very 
question of moneyed recognition of 
literary productions—a matter, by the 
way, which has its enemies as well as its 
friends in both France and America. 
Here is what he wrote me: 


Personnellement, je ne suis pas trés partisan 
des prix en littérature. Mais il faut compter 
avec les difficultés, l'absence presque générale 
de critique littéraire etda vénalité de la Presse. 
Le prix Goncourt de cinq mille francs con- 


i 
stitue, par son caractére spécial, une réelle 
publicité aux jeunes écrivains qui Vobtiennent 

En second lieu, ce prix n’a eu nullemen; 
linconvénient qu’on aurait pu redoubter— 
candidats chercher une maniére destinée a ley, 
assurer le succes, La variété étonnante des 
livres primés est, 4 ce point de vue, rassurante 


THEODORE STANTON 
New York, November 20 


Who Killed the 
Treaty? 


= killed the Treaty? 

“Not I,” says Lodge. 

“Let ’em shift and dodge; 

It was they, I say, who killed the Treaty,” 


Who killed the Treaty? 
“Not I,” says Hitchcock, 
“They made it a spitchcock.* 
It was they, I say, 

Who killed the Treaty.” 


Who killed the Treaty? 
“Not we,” wail the eight.+ 
“Alas, ’twas too late. 

It was they, we say, 

Who killed the Treaty.” 


Who killed the Treaty? 

“Which treaty?” says Wilson. 
“I killed theirs with its frills on; 
But ’twas they, I say, 

Who killed the Treaty.” 


Who'll weep at its funeral? 
“Not I,” says Borah, 
“Jawohl and begorra! 

Come lift up the chorus: 
The flag still waves o’er us! 
O let us extol it 

With Reed and La Follette!’” 


“America first!” 
Cries Editor Hearst. 


“John Bull, are you on, son?” 
Says Senator Johnson. 


“Da ist eben der Witz!” 
Says Heinie and Fritz. 


“Are we sorry? Yes—notsky!” 
Says Lenin and Trotsky. 


And each little Radical takes up the song: 


“My country, O how I adore thee when 
wrong!” 


HARRY AYRES 


*Eels split and cut in pieces for broiling of 
frying. 

tif it is urged that the “mild” reservationists 
numbered no more than seven (and the reasol 
why the seven Senators were no more than sevel 
is a very pretty reason), one of the Senators, who 
voted on both sides of the question, may 0% 
unjustly be reckoned twice. 
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Book Reviews 


England’s Bit 


Freps oF Victory. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


THERE exists in this country a ten- 
dency more strongly marked in cer- 
tain quarters and certain papers than in 
others, but far too wide spread to pass 
unnoticed and unchallenged, to belittle 
the part played by England in bringing 
the war to its sudden and successful 
close. How far this tendency springs 
from genuine and not unnatural pride 
in our own achievements, how far it is an 
artificial product of petty jealousy and 
political intrigue is not within the lim- 
its of a mere reviewer to inquire. But 
there can be no doubt that such a ten- 
dency is fraught with grave danger to 
that on which the hopes of the world de- 
pend, the mutual friendship and hearty 
coéperation of the two great branches 
of the English-speaking race. To all 
who believe in this codperation and sym- 
pathize with every effort to strengthen 
this friendship, Mrs. Ward’s latest book 
is warmly recommended as a frank, but 
by no means boastful exposition of Eng- 
land’s achievements on the western front 
in the last phases of the war. 

This third and final volume of Mrs. 
Ward’s record was begun, she tells us, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Roosevelt in 
1916, at a time when, under the double 
influence of ignorance and German 
propaganda, misconception and _ belittle- 
ment of England’s part in the war were 
at their highest pitch in this country. 
It is in the form of a series of let- 
ters based upon a journey through 
the battlefields of France two months af- 
ter the armistice, upon the published dis- 
patches of Sir Douglas Haig, and upon 
conversations with officers of the General 
Staff, and soldiers at the War Office. 
Mrs. Ward motored some 900 miles in 
France, visiting the British and French 
fronts, Ypres and Arras, Verdun, Metz, 
and Strassburg. It is these fields of vic- 
tory that furnish the title of her book. 
They are not all English victories, and 
Mrs. Ward has words of high praise for 
the heroic defenders of Verdun, and for 
the “crusading courage” of the conquer- 
ors of the Argonne; but her interest lies 
mainly and naturally with the armies of 
her own country. 

In so far as Mrs. Ward’s book is ad- 
dressed to this country, and it is evident- 
ly written with a view to an American 
audience, it is a frank and brave attempt 
to protest against the supposed “loss 
of English prestige’—the phrase is 
that of an American journalist— as 





a consequence of the events of the 


war. No such loss was admitted by the 
British Army, she tells us, which at the 
moment of the armistice was conscious 
of having risen to the very zenith of its 
striking power and military efficiency. 
Beginning with the German offensive of 
last March, Mrs. Ward points out that 
the British retreat, of which we have 
heard so much, was in reality a great 
defensive battle, long and anxiously fore- 
seen as the German forces on the western 
front were steadily increased through- 
out the winter by the addition of forces 
from the east. The British withdrawal 
was deeper, their losses in men and guns 
far heavier than had been anticipated; 
but there was neither rout nor loss of 
morale under the impact of doubly su- 
perior forces. The enemy obtained nei- 
ther of his main objectives, the severance 
of the British army from the French nor 
the possession of the Channel ports, and 
the bloody check inflicted upon the Ger- 
mans at Arras and the Vimy ridge, of 
which we have heard far less, by the 
way, than of the break through near St. 
Quentin, effectively crushed their hopes 
of victory over the British armies. 
During the pause from April till mid- 
July, while the German offensive turned 
southward upon the French, the British 
forces were rapidly built up, their loss in 
heavy guns more than repaired, and all 
things put in order for the counter- 
stroke. One immense gain had been con- 
ferred on the Allied armies by the Ger- 
man successes in the spring, a gain which 
in the end more than outbalanced their 
losses, that of unity of command. When 
the British turned to attack in July, it 
was not an isolated action that they 
fought, but a part of a great offensive 
conceived and directed by the master- 
strategist of the war, the Allied General- 
issimo, Foch. The task that he assigned 
to the British was perhaps the hardest 
of all, no less than the carrying by storm 
of the great fortified zone of defense 
known as the Hindenburg line. But the 
British no longer stood as they had done 
in the spring on the outposts of the Hin- 
denburg line. Four great battles had to 
be fought before the task assigned to 
them could even be attempted. They were 
fought in rapid succession, and won in 
each case with comparatively little loss, 
and with immense results in prisoners 
and captured guns. The battle of 
Amiens, August 8 to 13, carried the line 
twelve miles forward; a week later the 
battle of Bapaume swept the enemy clear 
across the old battlefields of the Som- 
me; before this battle was well over 
the British First Army fell on the 
Germans along the banks of the 
Scarpe, and carried the famous Drocourt- 
Quéant switch of the Hindenburg line 


and a little later in the battle of Hav- 
rincourt, Haig stormed the outer de- 
fences of this line, and pushed his out- 
posts to the banks of the St. Quentin ca- 
nal. In these four preliminary engage- 
ments the British had recovered all the 
territory they had abandoned in the 
spring, had taken well over 80,000 pris- 
oners and 1,000 cannon, and had shaken © 
the enemy’s morale. 

Of the Hindenburg line Mrs. Ward 
gives a graphic account. It had been 
planned by the best brains and construct- 
ed by the best engineers in the German 
army. It was from four to seven miles 
deep, “line upon line of defenses such 
as had never before been imagined; sys- 
tem after complicated system of trench- 
es, protected with machine-gun positions, 
with trench mortars, manned by a highly 
trained infantry, and supported by ar- 
tillery of all calibres.” Yet in a ter- 
rific three-day battle this line was shat- 
tered to bits. Canadian troops stormed 
the heights near Cambrai, the Guards 
pierced the centre, the St. Quentin canal 
was crossed by troops in life-belts swim- 
ming under heavy fire and two American 
divisions led the attack near the great 
tunnel where the canal passes under- 
ground. The whole offensive, in the judg- 
ment of no less an authority than Marshal 
Foch, was masterly in conception and ex- 
ecution. “No attack in the history of the 
world was ever better carried out.” This 
victory practically decided the war. 
From that time the Germans only fought 
delaying actions; their one hope was to 
secure a retreat across the Rhine. 

Mrs. Ward’s chapters on America in 
France show a fine and generous appre- 
ciation of our contribution to the great 
cause. The coming of the first American 
troops did more than anything else to 
restore the morale of France in the bit- 
ter days of 1917. The flood of American 
soldiers in 1918 enabled the Allied lead- 
ers to take risks that they would not oth- 
erwise have dared, and the actual fight- 
ing of our men on the Marne, at St. 
Mihiel, and through the Argonne con- 
tributed essentially first to halt the Ger- 
man offensive and then to send the enemy 
rushing back in hopeless defeat. The 
question whether the Allies could have 
won without American aid Mrs. Ward 
considers a rather unprofitable specula- 
tion: “Thank God,” she exclaims, “we 
did not win without America. The far- 
reaching effect of America’s intervention, 
of her comradeship in the field of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice with the free nations 
of old Europe, are only now beginning 
to show themselves above the horizon. 
They will be actively, and as at least 
the men and women of faith among us 
believe, beneficently at work, when this 
generation has long passed away.” 
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A Romance of Friendship 


THE FORTUNE. By Douglas Goldring. 
New York: Scott and Seltzer. 


REAT claims are made by the pub- 

lishers for this newest of Britain’s 
“new novelists”: that he is the right suc- 
cessor to Messrs. Bennett, Wells and Co., 
that he is “the coming novelist,” and su 
on. We seem to have heard this sort of 
thing before, but hope springs eternal. 
Moreover, the “Publisher’s Note” which 
serves as preface cites and quotes a let- 
ter from Romain Rolland of so extraordi- 
nary an enthusiasm as to spur one to 
the opening of the first page with all 
speed possible. The first page does not 
greatly enlighten us, nor the first chap- 
ter, nor even the first “Part.” It ap- 
pears to be good stuff of its kind or 
school. We are at home with its theme: 
the story of the talented and ambitious 
youth of the lower middle class with his 
way to make and, perhaps, his soul to 
find. He is son of an unfrocked parson; 
his mother holds the purse-strings ana 
the authority of a narrow and unpleasant 
family life in an ugly provincial town. 
He is clever, shy, impressionable: he 
longs to escape and to “rise.” Success in 
a small public school gives the necessary 
leverage. Oxford, London, authorship, 
“life,” follow in due course. Once again 
our memory of the topography and tra- 
ditions of Oxford is brushed up—of the 
schoolboy patter and “ragging” and win- 
ing and posing of that undergraduate 
personality which renews itself with so 
little change from generation to genera- 
tion. Once again we taste the joys of 
the cockney Bohemia, of Grub Street, and 
presently of more prosperous regions 
among a more presentable elect. Once 
again we enter the bosom and share the 
fame of that rising young playwright 
who appears twenty times in the year’s 
fiction to once in the year’s fact. Once 
again we fall in love with the dear girl 
of that boy’s dreams, and see them prop- 
erly wedded. And we are unobtrusively 
thankful that if he does not come to her 
immaculate there is yet no gross smear 
of sex across the past he brings. . . . 
This, to be sure, is a “romance of friend- 
ship”; his relation to Murdoch is the 
dominant influence in Firbank’s life. 
Petronella, with her self-sacrificing love, 
does what a woman may, for his delight 
and solace. But Murdoch makes him. 


It is in Part II that we see the full 
working out of this relation in a manner 
and to a climax which will satisfy the 
reader according as he acquires, or fails 
of, belief in Murdoch and his “philoso- 
phy.” And here we see where M. Rol- 
land’s enthusiasm comes in. For the 
sake of Murdoch’s philosophy, we must 
believe, he swallows the unpleasant pill 


of Murdoch’s personality. Nobody loves 
Murdoch but Firbank, and there are mo- 
ments when we suspect that even he 
would not if he had the spirit of a slight- 
ly superior worm. Murdoch is a born in- 
subordinate and individualist. He has 
a natural distrust for whatever is held 
to by the England which surrounds him 
and which menaces his personal freedom 
and egotism; with a vague and inexpen- 
sive leaning towards some wide world 
virtue which is about to emerge from 
somewhere and vindicate all the little 
egos in the act of taking them over for 
humanity. He despises the public school 
and its product, makes use of Oxford, 
without yielding her loyalty, carefully re- 
frains from mingling thereafter with any 
of the vulgarities of an active maturity. 
He has “character enough to do noth- 
ing’—a real test. Integer vitae—the 
man whom nothing, not love, not busi- 
ness, not opinion or duress can budge 
from his stance. The Firbanks may be 
good fellows, brilliant even, but they are 
too ready to take color from their sur- 
roundings, to follow the crowd. It is 
the Murdochs who represent the hope of 
the world. ; 


Such appears to be his author’s opin- 
ion of Murdoch and his status. Perhaps 
it is merely magnanimous of him—a 
yielding of a point—to make of Murdoch 
a person of disagreeable manner and su- 
percilious attitude. In spite of all this, 
we are to grant his fine scent for Truth, 
his faultless taste in esthetics, and his 
noble dream of a world purged of shams 
and shoddy—a world in which all indi- 
viduals, freed of external control, shall 
miraculously move together towards the 
good of the whole. Would the Murdochs 
be happy in a cosmos of supermen? There 
is nothing to indicate it in their records 
to date. With zeal, in the name of man- 
kind, they practise those tricks of singu- 
larity which mark their superiority to 
mankind. Disagreeable is the word for 
our Murdoch, since he makes a point of 
disagreeing with whatever the ruck of 
his fellow-undergraduates or fellow- 
countrymen consent about. And pres- 
ently the war gives him his beautiful 
chance to demonstrate his quality. He 
protests against war in general, against 
England’s going into this war, against 
English subjects fighting England’s or 
anybody else’s battle. Meanwhile Fir- 
bank drifts with the stream. For once 
the influence of patriotism or mob spirit 
or hysteria is stronger upon him than 
the influence of the mighty friend. 
Petronella’s influence is, of course, upon 
the popular side. She triumphs for once 
in the failure of Murdoch, her rival, to 
turn Firbank his way. But she laughs 
too soon. The chronicler has no notion 
of letting the authority of his godling be 
flouted. Firbank becomes very much 


a 


disgusted with the reality of war, pe 
disapproves of the sights and sounds at 
the front; and as a disillusioned and 
temporarily invalided officer is easy game 
for the persistent Murdoch. Murdoch’; 
moment of triumph comes when he calls 
to tell Petronella the facts of Firbanks 
death. Captain Firbank, on duty during 
the Easter Rebellion in Dublin, has be. 
trayed his dislike for the whole business 
of the soldier, and has been shot by hig 
men. This is unjust and altogether to 
bad, but, as Petronella says, there is po 
use in “seeking vengeance against indj- 
viduals.” This gives Murdoch his cue: 
_ “No,” said James. “It isn’t the individual, 
it’s the system. And the system is centuries 
behind modern thought, a horrible relic of the 
Dark Ages. As soon as the men of the pres. 
ent day reconquer their own mental liberty, 
the whole thing will fall to pieces. Democ. 


racy will then step forth unshackled—like g 
youthful giant!” 


Peter covered her face with her hands, 
while James looked at her impassively out of 
his green-gray eyes. He knew what she was 
thinking, but he would not let her go until 
she had drained the cup which she and Harold 
had rejected two years back. . .. 

“The saddest thing about Harold’s death” 
he continued, “lay in the fact that not only 
was he on the wrong side—he knew it.” 

This, it appears, is not only sad but 
comforting to Petronella as well as to 
Murdoch. She parts from him with the 
promise that her son shall be brought up 
to hate all that his father has fought for. 
The only thing we miss in the pacifist 
Murdoch is the explicit belief in the dis- 
organized and incidentally bloody busi- 
ness of worldwide Revolution which is to 
dispossess our capitalized militarism of 
its throne. But the war is still on when 
we lose sight of him. 


One odd claim the publishers make for 
this story: that “the Irish question is 
here, for the first time, given adequate 
literary expression.” Several recent nov- 
els have dealt as adequately (and incon- 
clusively) with Britain’s chronic ail 
ment: for one, the “Changing Winds” 
of St. John Ervine, to which the present 
novel bears marked resemblance in ma- 
terial and personnel, down to the Easter 
Rebellion scene with which it closes—and 
from which it draws so different a moral. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


The Founder of the College 
Settlement 


Canon BarneTT: His Life, 
Friends. By Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, 
Company. 


Works and 
Two 
Mifflin 


UOUSQUE tandem? In this case it 
extends to near eight hundred pages, 
when a third of that space would have 
told us all we need to know about the good 
man whose life furnishes the subject, and 
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would have left us entertained, perhaps 
even edified, instead of vexed with ennui 
and contradictions. How long shall bi- 
ography in English remain the art of 
abusing patience? Canon Barnett, though 
a priest and a reformer, was no bore; 
why should his wife clothe piety m 
the long robes of tedium? For those who 
may be unfamiliar with his career it may 
be said that Samuel Augustus Barnett 
was born at Bristol in 1844, of sound 
evangelical stock. At the age of eighteen 
he went up to Oxford and was matricu- 
lated at Wadham College. He took no 
great part in the social life of the uni- 
versity, and indeed this part of the nar- 
rative (mirabile dictu) is altogether so 
brief as to be jejune. Shortly after grad- 
uation he traveled in America, with this 
result: “Born and nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of Toreyism, what I saw and heard 
there knocked all the Toreyism out of 
me.” Returning to Bristol he was or- 
dained deacon, then priest, and in 1873 
was appointed vicar of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel. Meanwhile he had fallen under 
the influence of Miss Octavia Hill, an 
ardent social reformer, and through his 
long service at St. Jude’s, indeed for te 
rest of his life, he devoted all his strengt 
and talents, not to say genius, to bringing 
wholesome conditions, even religion, into 
the sodden existence of the outcast and 
the very poor. His great achievement 
was the creation of Toynbee Hall, as a 
college settlement primarily for Oxford 
men in the purlieus of Whitechapel. It 
was the first establishment of the kind 
(though something very like it had been 
foreshadowed in Besant’s “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men’), and from it sprang 
Hull House and a host of other such cen- 
tres in British and American cities. In 
1893, being old in deeds if not in years, 
he was made Canon of Bristol, and 
years later was transferred to West- 
minster Abbey. Though relieved from 
immediate participation in the hfe 
of the poor, he continued his work of 
reform, and as a cathedral preacher 
rather irritated some of his more com- 
fortable hearers by reiterated insistence 
on social questions. He died in 1913. 


Canon Barnett’s was a life of utter de- 
votion. Of his great foundation, the col- 
lege settlement, we offer no criticism. 
Those who know our city slums are con- 
vinced that it has been the means of 
bringing something of light and joy into 
dark places; those who know our univer- 
sities fear that the slant given to edu- 
cation by this intruded ideal of social ser- 
vice has not increased either the light or 
the joy in those places of supposed illu- 
mination. Most things in this tangled 


world are mingled of good and evil. In 
his methods of dealing with poverty and 
crime the Canon was sound and in some 
respects even austere. 


He was a vehe- 


ment enemy of promiscuous charity, 
and the beggar, as beggar, was ejected 
summarily from his gates. Personally he 
was one who understood the varieties of 
the human heart, and much of his aston- 
ishing success was owing to his skill in 
penetrating character and setting his as- 
sistants to the right task. The callow 
graduate worked under him wisely, and 
the great men of London always found 
time to answer his call for help. It is 
a pity that the misguided piety of his 
wife and biographer has so overloaded 
her pages with repetitions and has con- 
structed a story with so little arrange- 
ment and selection, that the hero’s own 
character is half buried in extraneous 
matters, like the body of a rag-picker 
under his sacks. 


Behind the Ranges 


New RIvers OF THE NortH. By Hulbert Foot- 
ner. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


pe plunge into an uncharted wilder- 
ness, without guide or reliable infor- 
mation, to embark on unknown angry wa- 
ters which may break into rapids or cat- 
aracts round the next bend is foolhardy, 
if the reader please, but the bright eyes 
of danger and the whisper that there is 
something behind the Ranges are irresis- 
tible lures to the true explorer. Such an 
adventure was undertaken by Mr. Hul- 
bert Footner and his friend, Mr. Auville 
Eager, during the hot summer of 1911. 
The terra incognita they explored was 
the “last West” of Canada, the Peace 
River district; their goal was north of 
the sixtieth parallel. 

From Edmonton they started along the 
new railway line westward, with limited 
stores of food, a letter of credit and a 
collapsible canvas boat christened Blun- 
derbuss. Their route ran westward to 
the Yellowhead Pass; they covered the 
distance by rail and wagon. Once through 
the Pass, they entrusted themselves and 
their fortunes to their fragile cloth cor- 
acle and the turbulent waters of Mother 
Fraser. This remarkable river flows 
north for several hundred miles beside 
the Rockies before turning abruptly to 
the south to empty into the Gulf of Geor- 
gia. It runs with speed and has drowned 
many a man. 

After braving the perils of this fierce 
stream, they portaged across to the head- 
waters of the Parsnip, a river running 
nérth like the Fraser, inside the moun- 
tains. Flowing from the north, the Fri- 
day meets the Parsnip; their junction 
forms the Peace River, which flows 
through the mountain pass of the same 
name eastward, then north and east, until 
it falls into Lake Athabasca. ~ 

They followed the course of the Peace 











as far as Fort Vermilion, becoming more 
and more deeply impressed by the ma- 
jesty of that noble river, growing ever 
greater through its affluents and falling 
through the rich lone land to lose itself 
in the inland sea. At Vermilion is a 
H. B. C. post. It is the most northerly 
point at which crops, vegetables, and 
flowers are grown. From this point, the 
explorers transported their boat, their 
supplies, and themselves in a northwest- 
erly direction across fine park-like 
country to the Hay river, which flows 
north and empties into the Great Slave 
Lake. 

Hay River had, up to this time, never 
been explored. In 1872, Bishop Bompas 
discovered the wonderful cataract in its 
course and named it Alexandra Falls, 
after the Princess of Wales. In 1887, 
R. G. McConnell, of the Canadian Geo-- 
logical Survey, explored it from the 
mouth to the falls. He estimated the 
height of the falls to be eighty-five feet 
as against the bishop’s one hundred and 
fifty. They have been formed by the 
same conditions as Niagara, hard lime- 
stone over soft shales. The supporting 
shales are eroded and the limestone 
breaks away. 

Alexandra Falls was the goal of these 
inland voyagers. Information on the 
subject was of the vaguest; map they 
had none. They could only find it by 
going with the current until they were 
swept over the brink, or discovered that 
the so-called cataract was only a series 
of bigger rapids. Down stream they 
went, not in Blunderbuss now, but Ser- 
pent, a heavy cottonwood dugout, with 
scanty supplies, and the season waning. 
At last, almost at the end of their tether, 
they came upon it. 


As at Niagara the bordering cliffs rose per- 
pendicularly, as if hewn by a single mighty 
stroke, but here they were of cream-colored 
stone instead of gray. Fragments fallen from 
above in the course of ages buttressed each 
cliff along its base, making a steep and narrow 
shore, which supported a line of spruces. 
These spruces, protected from the winds of 
the world and ceaselessly watered by the spray 
of the Falls, grew to a superb height and per- 
fection of outline. The dark, rich green of the 
branches made a striking and harmonious 
combination with the creamy-yellow rock be- 
hind. Between the walls the brown river went 
down, embossed with a rococo design in soapy 
foam. 


The realit. was more wonderful than 
the anticipation. The sudden leap of the 
river down the gorge, after the flat 
tame country, was dramatic. Under the 
spell of the genius loci, the colloquial 
style of the narrative takes a higher 
turn; and the author’s eloquence is jus- 
tified by the excellent pictures of the 
cataract. Perhaps “Rivers of the North” 
will be remembered as the account of the 
very last exploration of new ground in | 
North America. 
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The Run of theShelves 


ICKENS had a capacity for friend- 

ship which, by the double test of 
range and intensity, is probably unexam- 
pled. Sometimes he reminds us of the 
gentleman in “Our Mutual Friend” who 
described each new acquaintance as the 
dearest friend he had in the world with- 
out unseating any of the former occu- 
pants of that post. Dickens called this 
gentleman Veneering; we shall be kinder 
and more just toward Dickens. The ef- 
fect of warmth is increased by the fact 
that all the friends whom Mr. J. T. Ley 
marshals through the four hundred pages 
of his “Dickens Circle” (Dutton) ap- 
propriate the Dickens manner when 
Dickens is the topic. He is like a 
broad fireplace in one of his own May- 
poles or George-and-Dragons, which 
makes every pot and pan on which its 
light falls retort and reénforce the gen- 
erative glow. The odd thing is that Dick- 
ens, the creator of diversities, should 
seem in these glowing mutualities to 
write always of one person and to one 
person. Thackeray and Lytton were op- 
posites, yet if Dickens had written birth- 
day notes to each and interchanged the 
envelopes, it is doubtful if he would have 
found anything to regret or revise in 
either missive. 

Of course, these fusions have their in- 
conveniences. If you love deeply one per- 
son whom you call Thackeray or Lytton 
or Macready or Proctor or Stone or 
Milnes or Irving or Felton according to 
the hat he chances to have on, you may 
be upset some day by the jolt of some 
unexpected difference. Dickens is rather 
prone to misunderstandings, even to 
estrangements. He has a difference with 
Thackeray—finally brought to an end— 
in which Mr. Ley himself concedes that 
Thackeray’s position was unassailable. 
Mr. Ley thinks, nevertheless, that 
Thackeray never understood Dickens. 
This is a little puzzling. Thackeray 
surely was not the least penetrating of 
men, and Dickens of all men was appar- 
ently the most penetrable. He had a pub- 
lic, a shadeless, character; his mind was 
a piazza. He is the glorifier of the 
hearth, but his homes, bright and sweet 
as they are, have no intimacy. He had 
friendships in rich, almost in riotous, 
abundance, but the friendship which cre- 
ates a recess for two people in the pri- 
vacy of tacit understandings was perhaps 
beyond his grasp, beyond his guess. In 
the effort to picture an interior Dickens, 
a Dickens alone, the imagination is de- 
feated. After all abatements he remains 
a rare soul and a precious influence, 
though it is curious that he has so largely 
lost his spell with a public still eagerly 
responsive to the qualities that formed 
that spell. 


In “The Army Behind the Army” 
(Seribners), Major E. Alexander Powell 
gives a clear and entertaining account of 
all the special services. Thus the Signal 
Corps, the Engineers, Chemical Warfare, 
Supply, Ordnance, Aviation, Intelligence, 
the Tank Corps, the Motor Transport 
Corps, and the Hospital Corps receive 
perhaps for the first time a comprehen- 
Sive recognition of their essential con- 
tribution toward victory. Many secret 
devices are described, among the most 
amazing a mechanical coder and decoder 
for the telephone or telegraph, which is 
to be spy-proof. Major Powell has see. 
all the services he describes, and treats 
them with knowledge, vivacity, and 
humor. He is the chronicler and not the 
critic of our military effort. The book, 
with its numerous instructive cuts, may 
be cordially recommended to all who wish 
to learn what military preparedness in- 
volves. We could wish that the author 
had pointed some obvious lessons as to 
our future military duty. Luck and 
circumstances hardly receive due recog- 
nition as ingredients in our success. An- 
other time we might not be able to 
improvise a military establishment be- 
hind the friendly bayonets and battle- 
ships of other powers. That is what 
should be read between the lines of 
Major Powell’s entertaining and inform- 
ing chapters. 


While Sir Henry Newboldt’s little 
book, “Submarine and Anti-Submarine,” 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., is extremely interesting, the au- 
thor (a member of the Council of the 
admirable Navy Records Society of 
Great Britain) labors under the disad- 
vantage of having written it during ‘he 
war. In consequence, some of the most 
important measures against the German 
U-boats adopted by the Allies are not 
touched upon, doubtless through fear of 
“aiding the enemy.” For example, no 
mention is made of the value, in this con- 
nection, of the airplane or the wireless 
direction compass. Although telling lit- 
tle new, his well-written short stories of 
the thrilling operations of British sub- 
marines in the Baltic and the Sea of 
Marmora; of the work of the merchant 
sailor in trawlers, smacks, and drifters; 
of the “Q” or “mystery boats,” and the 
like, make the volume well worth read- 
ing and preserving. The German suc- 
cesses are yet to be told in authoritative 
detail. Until then, it will be difficult to 
strike a balance of conservative appre- 
ciation. Sir Henry’s opening chapter, 
“The Spirit of Submarine War,” and 
his accounts of the inhuman brutality 
of the Huns afloat would alone condemn 
the latter for generations to come as 
wholly undeserving of any sympathy or 
forbearance. 


i 


What Are My Politics? 


At a returned soldier, I have recently 

tried to do some thinking about my 
politics. I want to feel that, politically 
I “belong”—chiefly for my own peace of 
mind. I want to have a stake in the coun- 
try, and for one thing I am going to go 
slow with what radical inclinations | 
have until I’ve got it. There isn’t much 
glory in being a radical if you haven't 
anything to lose, and besides, it doesn’t 
seem on the level. 

I don’t know exactly what I want in 
party, but I do know that I want some 
thing on the level. Everybody, of course, 
wants something on the level, but person. 
ally I never felt the special value of that 
quality before I went into the army and 
I believe I feel it now so very strongly 
because I have been in the army. Why 
is that? Probably because my helpless. 
ness under the army rules and regula- 
tions made me feel so dependent on the 
character and will of my commanding 
officer and because a just commanding of- 
ficer helped me to preserve my self-re- 
spect. You are apt to feel a little dow. 
trodden in the army, but if your C. 0, 
is honestly trying to be square and sensi- 
ble in the way he applies the rules, you 
feel less down-trodden; you feel that 
failure or success is entirely up to you. 
That is one reason, I think, why “on the 
level” takes on a new meaning. There is 
something about the army, too, that 
shows men up beyond anything in civil 
life; socially the army makes its own 
laws, and there is no quality, when you 
get right close up, that you count on 
more than fairness. 


Of course, that brings it down toa 
matter of persons more than party. As 
far as a “soldier vote” goes, if there is 
one after this war, I believe it will bea 
matter of persons with the soldier. | 
think as a soldier you believe intensely 
in the man, probably too much so. That 
has been my experience. But, then, you 
are so dependent on personality. Just 
the same, if this on-the-level thing is 4 
touchstone of what I want, it can be ap 
plied, I think, to parties and movements 
as well as men. 

I can’t see myself with the Republi- 
cans, though I was a great Republican a8 
a kid. They are too completely for the 
wealthy and the “nice people.” The vir- 
tue about them is that they get things 
done, that they don’t have an extra lot 
of hypocrisy, and that they are regular 
fellows, even if sometimes in the worst 
sense. 

The trouble with the Democrats is that 
they are not regular fellows even in the 
best sense. They seem to me to have 
run the war somewhat as though they 
were the Ladies’ Aid Society. They 
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would say, “That was splendid!” instead 
of “Good work!” Most of this feeling 
is prejudice, of course, and not worth 
much even in a meditation. They do 
seem to be the nearest to trying to be on 
the level. Only I wish they were simpler 
and knew more. I don’t believe it would 
have made much difference in the army 
what party was in power, but since get- 
ting out of the army it seems to me that 
everywhere I have run against the pub- 
lic service it’s been so poor and bad- 
natured that I have felt I wanted to help 
boot the Administration out. 

While I believe that Bolshevism is a 
lemon, there are good things in radical- 
ism that get condemned along with it. 
The trouble is that we are apt to get a 
lot of emotion out of a fine Americanism 
of long ago, simple and dignified and 
truly democratic, that does not exist 
now; and this makes us hostile to and 
uninterested in the problems of the new- 
er Americans who make up so much of 
our labor, whom we use but want to 
curse out because they don’t seem to ap- 
preciate the privilege of being Ameri- 
cans, when probably we are just as bum 
Americans ourselves. We certainly are 
that if we haven’t got good will and sim- 
plicity, but merely rustle for money to 
buy fine clothes and cars and give our 
children snobbish ideas in place of well- 
bred ones. 


The thing that gets me so sore, not 
only at Bolshevism but at the Radicals 
and Socialists, is that I don’t think they 
have good will or that they have been on 
the level about the war. The war seemed 
to me a clear-cut issue between decency 
and indecency, between a fairly liberal 
and well-meaning civilization and a 
tyrannous and evilly disposed Power. All 
other questions, even the most poignant 
social questions within the different 
countries, I think, became nothing along- 
side of this struggle. Even if there 
wasn’t this issue, the behavior of Ger- 
many in Belgium and France, the carry- 
ing off of women and girls, to speak of 
nothing else, would suffice to line up 
everyone against her on a straight-out 
human basis. To blink at an issue like 
this and concentrate on militarism or 
the rights and wrongs of the working 
classes, the freedom of Ireland, or the 
revolution in Russia seems to me to indi- 
cate that the revolutionaries are class 
creatures first and human beings after- 
ward. I can’t help feeling in their lack 
of decent indignation against the German 
outrages that the spirit of tyranny is not 
uncongenial to them at bottom. As the 
war has shown them up I don’t believe 
they want an even break in life, but want 
to impose their order of things autocrati- 
cally. 

At the same time, I ask myself, Aren’t 
the big social issues and questions of the 


future, the ones that are coming and 
may be near, those very questions that 
the revolutionaries are so excited about, 
even if they have an ugly way of looking 
at them. Don’t they demand a good deal 
of special knowledge as well as intelli- 
gence in the men who are to be in power? 
Is there any one that we talk about for 
office, or is any of the old parties primed 
enough with brains to meet these ques- 
tions without making fools of them- 
selves? 


These thoughts bring me—where? I 
am sure of one thing: that I should have 
to change a lot before internationalism 
would seem the right thing, any more 
than “inter-familyism.” I should like to 
see a healthy American solidarity, with 
an even-eyed feeling towards the rest of 
the world: no idea of holding a lamp aloft 
for the peoples—that’s trying to put it 
over on them—but a good, worldly, 
neighborhood feeling with a normal 
sense of family privacy. Why isn’t that 
good business as the basis of a foreign 
policy? 

With ourselves, the main thing is to 
love justice and to have sense, and I sup- 
pose I mean by sense in connection with 
government that we can’t rip things out 
of our life that have our feelings and 
beliefs all twined tightly around them, 
but we can begin to quit thinking in class 
ways, or what comes first, maybe, quit 
acting like classes. We can think of 
work as the law, as somebody said, and 
allow all work its dignity. I don’t think 
that is capitalist bunk. The French have 
that dignity naturally, to judge from 
what I saw in the villages: girls wheel- 
ing laundry and garden truck in wheel- 
barrows with their forearms swollen like 
laborers but with their hair done up 
daintily and trim-waisted and quick-foot- 
ed. They looked at you frankly and 
proudly and said, “Bon jour, Monsieur!” 
with a bright smile. In the army, too, 
you learn that overalls don’t make any 
difference. You may get a ration detail 
or a K. P. job and look like sloppy 
weather all day, but you get all flossed 
up in the evening and breeze around to 
the canteen as good as anybody who 
works in the orderly room. To think of 
all men as your brothers and to make 
your politics like that; not to uplift so 
much as to get in with. Look for the 
party, I’m telling myself, that has the 
most on-the-level spirit of that sort. I 
believe there is more real social purpose 
in one like that than in all the class or 
socializing parties according to formula. 
They can’t fight and smile. I think it is 
a deadly score against them. Maybe the 
party I am looking for is the Salvation 
Army. Something like their spirit might 
get into a political party. It’s the kind 
of thing the soldier would go for. 

A RETURNED SOLDIER 


Drama 


Critic and Manager 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PLAYMAKING. By Brander 
ew. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 


THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS STAGE Door. By 
David Belasco. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


LIKE Mr. Matthews best in the later 

and lighter papers in which he is not 
drawing up a charter for drama. Among 
the soundest and timeliest of the sixteen 
essays is “Shakespearian Stage-Tradi- 
tions,” a plea for the conservation in writ- 
ing of that order of stage-business in 
Shakespeare of which tradition—flighty 
and shiftless tradition—is now the cura- 
tor. “ ‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet Left Out” is 
a bright assemblage of examples of plays 
in which the leading personage, like the 
monster in Mr. O’Brien’s famous story, is 
potent but invisible. “Irish Plays and 
Irish Playwrights” is a documented and 
valuable record of the shyness and hesi- 
tancy of Irish dramatists in the grapple 
with Irish themes. The “Simplification 
of Stage-Scenery” is an admirably judi- 
cious summary of an intricate and tantal- 
izing situation. In “Matthew Arnold and 
the Theatre” the sanity of Arnold’s mind, 
even in a topic which his genius barely 
flicked, is refreshingly evident. In the 
final paper, “Memories of Edwin Booth,” 
the memories are few but firm; each fact 
is cut like a die; there is none of that 
“unnumbered, idle pebble” of trivialities 
or that gravel of unassorted reminiscence 
into which recitals of this kind are so 
prone to deteriorate. 

I like Mr. Matthews less as doctrinaire 
and legislator in the “Principles of Play- 
making” and the ensuing and related es- 
says. He shows indeed, here as every- 
where, his strong traits, an acquisitive 
vigor of the first order, and a faculty for 
classifying or codrdinating facts of which 
the range is as notable as the facility. 
He has a mind in which ideas convene; 
they find the accommodations liberal. His 
mind has a mass and sinew which fits it 
for the seizure of dramatic values. 
Drama is no meat for invalids or dilet- 
tanti. Drama is a bluff, stout, burly, in- 
sensitive, half-savage thing, which be- 
comes literary, or poetical, or psychologi- 
cal, or profound only by a transformation 
or subjugation of its own nature. I con- 
cur with Mr. Matthews in the virilities of 
his judgment, in his emphasis on per- 
formance, in his view of the playhouse as 
the playwright’s academy, in his hatred 
of a drama that is merely plastered with 
literature. I even agree with him, against 
Mr. Archer, with whom I am rather fond 
of agreeing, that action, not character, is 
primary and basic in drama. But he has 
the defects of his qualities. His love for 
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certified, solidified, and marshalled facts, 
and his removedness from intuitions have 
led him greatly to overrate the part 
. played by disciplined knowledge, and 
greatly to minimize the part played by 
intuitive perception, in the composition 
of successful dramas. He fails to realize 
the tremendous part which a mode of 
perception, intuitive in its form and 
therefore not to be taught, but experien- 
tial in its basis and therefore undoubtedly 
to be acquired, plays in the dramatist’s 
constructive process. Drama craves an 
educated instinct; Mr. Matthews wants 
a code. 


In one respect, however, his mind is 
self-corrective. His conversation with 
the theatre, the playhouse, has been inti- 
mate for many years, and he is fortunate 
in the ownership of a mind in which the- 
ory does not garble observation. He 
would like the unqualified generality; he 
would say, if he could: “Never keep a 
secret from your audience.” But as can- 
did playgoer he sees that the dramatist 
may keep a secret from his audience, to 
his profit and their pleasure. Mr. Mat- 
thews wanted truths that should be uni- 
verss! and teachable; he finds, to his dis- 
tress, that the teachabilities are contin- 
gent. He will not quite forsake his cher- 
ished universals; he retreats upon the cu- 
rious and difficult position that the uni- 
versalities, though absolute, are inscruta- 
ble. He talks about the “difficulty of per- 
ceiving the eternal principles” (page 9), 
about “principles of dramatic construc- 
tion, whatever they may be” (page 6; 
italics mine). Now, right as Mr. Mat- 
thews is in broadening the scope of con- 
tingency, his recourse, in self-defense, to 
an impalpable sovereignty, an anchorite 
principle, a principle not to be coaxed out 
of its grot or lair, is only temporizing. A 
principle, in the con tructive arts if no- 
where else, is a utensil, and a utensil that 
you can not grasp is an anomaly without 
place either in logic or nature. 


The meagreness of the teachable ele- 
ment in playmaking is evinced in the em- 
phasis on commonplaces. Mr. Matthews 
finds it instructive to say that dramas 
should be fitted to audiences. In a lecture 
on babies’ food, would he find it instruc- 
tive to be told that the food in question 
should be adapted to babies, not to hus- 
sars or hippopotami? Is he trying to in- 
hibit the closet drama? Mr. Matthews 
has a rather peculiar attitude toward the 
closet drama, which he despises as if it 
were impotent and hates as if it were 
powerful. But the closet drama, being 
in the closet, will not trouble us. The 
prevention of that kind of trouble is ex- 
actly what closets are for. 

Mr. Belasco’s seven essays make up a 
frank, informal, interesting book. The 
first essay, the “Theatre through its 
Stage Door,” contains that sort of admo- 


nition to actors which is very valuable to 
the very ignorant. Toward the movies, 
which he rather wittily calls the 
“Drama’s Flickering Bogy,” the author 
is benevolently contemptuous. He is 
equally contemptuous and less benevolent 
toward impressionism in stage-scenery; 
Mr. Gordon Craig has done little more 
than “ventilate his fantastic theories in 
an inexplicable book” (page 234). 

Mr. Belasco is far from ignoring the 
actor. In the “Problem of the Child 
Actor,” he has the disinterestedness to 
put the good of the child before the good 
of the stage, but thinks that the stage is 
a better environment for the child than 
the environment which it usually re- 
places. The man in Mr. Belasco appears 
to be unusually kind; only the artist is 
merciless. He has much to say of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and Miss Frances Starr. 
The charge of dragging Mrs. Carter by 
the hair and beating her head against the 
furniture he peremptorily denies, but he 
is almost self-complacent in his confes- 
sion that in the effort to extort an ade- 
quate shriek from Miss Starr in the 
“Easiest Way” he taunted and goaded her 
till she dropped in a swoon. He obtained 
his shriek, but sense and humanity both 
join Miss Starr in the vehemence of her 
outcry. Parrhasius, a Greek painter, in 
a once familiar poem by N. P. Willis, tor- 
tured a slave in his studio that he might 
verify and intensify the muscular contor- 
tions on his canvas. Mr. Belasco is per- 
haps sufficiently censured in the fact that 
his defense would have been available to 
Parrhasius. The painter doubtless made 
his victim famous. 

Mr. Belasco, in “Important Aids to the 
Actor’s Art” (a diplomatic title), denies 
that he is a mere technician. “The use of 
color, not for mere adornment but to con- 
vey a message to the hearts of audiences, 
has become my creed” (page 165). The 
sincerity of this is evident, and its truth 
is probable. One might ask, indeed, why 
Mr. Belasco is so copious on the mechan- 
ism and so laconic on the message, why a 
mechanism so subtle illustrates a psychol- 
ogy so ingenuous. “I set the stage in the 
picture of a gaunt bamboo forest, behind 
which was a great blood-red sun to sym- 
bolize ebbing day” (page 58). The exe- 
gesis in the last four words is not wrong, 
not dull; it might serve as a beginning; 
with Mr. Belasco it is the stopping-place. 
Again, when one surveys this elaboration 
of spectacle by which Mr. Belasco has al- 
most literally dazzled his public, one is 
not sure of its necessity. Is the human 
heart so impenetrable? Are not the ob- 
vious means of penetration more power- 
ful than the subtle ones? There is an- 
other mechanism available which an ar- 
tist even more resolute than Belasco has 
perfected through an immeasurably long- 
er and more strenuous probation. That 


mechanism is the human frame with its 
accessories of voice and gesture. 

Mr. Belasco does not slight that mech- 
anism; on the contrary he loves, values, 
studies, fashions it. But I doubt if his 
homage, though great, is great in the 
measure of its claims, is commensurate 
with its real predominance. The points 
in voice and gesture which apparently in. 
terest him most, are the arduous points, 
points like Miss Starr’s shriek, difficulties 
which nothing less than a campaign will 
overcome. They indicate the temper 
which loves to triumph even more than 
to excel. That temper, in another aspect, 
is Mr. Belasco’s, greatness. The papers 
on the “Evolution of a Play” and “Devel- 
oping the Best in the Actor” have that 
very real value which belongs to every 
unaffected record of the victories of per- 
severance. David Belasco may not have 
the elevation of an artist, but he has the 
morale of an artist, and morale, in 
art or soldiership, is half the battle. The 
indomitable is our salvation; on any 
plane it is inspiriting; the day will come 
when it will climb upstairs. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 
Children’s Books 


FR BADEERS may care to turn from the 
books upon serious problems which 
usually are mentioned here, and consider 
the purchase of books for Christmas gifts 
to children. The children’s department 
of the New York Public Library has an 
exhibition of such books, and the titles 
mentioned in this article are chosen from 
the exhibition. All of these are of 1919 
publication; many of them new books, 
the others are holiday editions of old fa- 
vorites. 

Among the beautifully illustrated 
books “The Boyd Smith Mother Goose” 
(Putnam) is notable, illustrated in color 
and in black and white by the artist who 
has made so many delightful books for 
children. “A Journey to the Garden 
Gate” (Houghton), by Ralph M. Town- 
send, with colored pictures by Milo Win- 
ter, is fanciful adventure on the order 
of Alice in Wonderland. George Mac- 
Donald’s well-liked story, “At the Back 
of the North Wind” (McKay), has been 
adorned with pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Translations from the Countess 
D’Aulnoy are given in “The Children’s 
Fairy-Land” (Holt), with silhouettes by 
Harriet Olcott. Some amusing rhymes, 
similar to Edward Lear’s, and good to 
read aloud to small children, are “Ink- 
lings and Thinklings” (Marshall Jones 
Co.), by Susan Hale, with her own pic- 
tures. “Czechoslovak Fairy Tales” (Har- 
court), retold by Parker Fillmore, are 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Economy 
of Quality 


Crocker - Wheeler Motors are 


not made to meet a price, but 
to fulfill the definite purpose to 
which they are applied with the 
maximum of dependability and 
service. 


C-W Motors are a quality prod- 
uct first, last and all the time and 
solely on this basis are they 
offered to motor users. 


HMMM IZEEA 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON 
By Gertrude Pahlow $1.50 net 
The story of a delightful, independent girl and her fight 
for expression and happiness. 


PETER KINDRED 
By Robert Nathan $2.00 net 
A vivid story of life in a great university and then in 
New York. 


THE SIAMESE CAT 


By Henry M. Rideout $1.50 net 
A tale of a Siamese cat, a Chinese ruby and a very at- 
tractive American girl. 


THE BIRDS OF HEAVEN 
By V. Korolenko $1.50 net 
Stories by the greatest of living 
Russian authors 


THE BEST NOVELS OF 
Blasco Ibanez 
SONNICA 


$1.60 net 
“Sonnica is to my mind the best novel by Blasco Ibaiiez 
that has appeared in English.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE DEAD COMMAND 
$1.75 net 


It is a tale that fascinates and enthralls.—N. Y. Tribune. 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
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T’S time to think about Christmas gifts, 


A book—especially a good book—is always ap 
propriate and Abingdon books are sure to please. 


There are new titles and standard 


favorites—books for old and young—described in THE ABINGDON PRESS catalog. A 


copy will be sent you on request. 


GRANVILLE 
Tales and Tail Spins from a Flyer’s Diary 


The literature of the War will contain many records 
of the achievements of our men over seas, .but there 
will be little told of the brave host of youth, who, 
anxious to sacrifice self to a great ideal, spent months 
in the training camps of America, drilling, studying, 
instructing their fellow soldiers, and bending every 
effort toward taking an active part in the fighting. 
This unique book tells the story of the making of a 
soldier in one branch of the service, and gives an 
uncolored, intimate account of the experiences and 
thoughts of one of the youth who helped to win 
the war over here. It is edited from his diary and, 
in deference to the wishes of the family, is published 


anonymously. 
I2mo, Illus. pp.176. Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid. 


STAR DUST FROM THE DUGOUTS 


A Reconstruction Book 

By Wiitiam L. Srincer 
The boy in the trenches heralds the boy at home! 
The author, who on the battlefields of France won 
the title of The Fighting Parson, has seen a vision, 
he is following the gleam, and turns its light into 
these pages. A reconstruction book written with 
sympathy and authority. Stidger’s latest and best. 
A challenging interpretation. 
12mo,. Frontispiece and headpieces. pp. 240. Cloth. 
Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AN OLD TOWN 


By A. B. CunnIncHAM 
The underlying idea of The Chronicle of an Old 
Town is the reaction of a leisurely disposition to the 
mechanical hurrying tendency of modern life. As 
one reads this easy and delightful chronicle it is as 
though Hawthorne had come back and sauntered 
with us through the old town, making us acquainted 


The books are for sale near you. 


with its interesting folks and ways. The author 
refuses to be in haste; his story just grows as he tells 
us of the minister and his family, the village people, 
and the love affairs of some of them. Quaint philoso- 
phy, quiet humor, and close character sketching make 
this a book quite out of the ordinary. It has a 
style and charm all its own, leisurely to the last 
degree, yet never allowing the attention to wander. 

12mo. pp. 328. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THE CHRIS- 
TIAN 


By Wittiam J. Jounson 

A companion volume to Abraham Lincoln the Chris 
tian. The wide interest in Dr. Johnson’s first volume 
created a demand for a similar book about George 
Washington, and here it is. This compilation of doc- 
uments from original sources sheds new light on the 
sterling character of our first President. It will be 
welcomed by all students of biography and history. 

tomo. Illus. pp. 300. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE UTTERMOST STAR 


And Other Gleams of Fancy 
By F. W. Borenam 

Mr. Borenam has for twenty years or more spent 
his life among the mountains of Scotland and Aus- 
tralia. His books are already well known in England, 
and a large number of Americans are daily becoming 
acquainted with him. His subjects are of a wide 
range, and each one is treated with beauty and dis- 
tinction. The happy high-heartedness of him is so 
infectious that to read him is a sheer delight. There 
sre no barbed-wire entanglemrents of formal rhetoric 
or ambitious style about him. Reading his books, 
one is in immediate touch with a mind that is mel- 
low, quaint, and richly original. 


12mo. pp. 265. Cloth, Net $1.25. 
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(Continued from page 628) 
suitably illustrated by Jan Matulka, § 
morous rhymes, excellently illustrat 
are in “News from Notown” (Hough. 
ton), by Eleanor and Lucy Perkins. 

Five good books combine instructic 
with amusement. These are, first, 
about airplanes: “The Boys’ Airp 
Book” (Stokes), by A. Frederick Colling’ 
with technical information about mak 
ing planes; and “The Romance of 
craft” (Stokes), by Laurence Y. Smith 
The admirable ‘Burgess Bird Book for 
Children” (Little), by Thornton Burgess, 
is written in an attractive style, has be 
commended by naturalists for accuracy 
and is further enhanced by Mr. Fuertes’g 
colored pictures. Maeterlinck’s famoug 
work has been adapted, with colored pic’ 
tures, as “The Children’s Life of the 
Bee” (Dodd). A juvenile work on 
American government is “The Land of 
Fair Play” (Scribner), by Geoffrey Par- 
sons. : 


For longer “story-books,” which will 
not be read through before bed-time on 
Christmas, there is E. F. Benson’s “Da- 
vid Blaize and the Blue Door” (Doran), 
with its imaginary adventure, somewhat | 
in the manner of. Carryl’s inimitable’ 
“Davy and the Goblin.” Four books 
about the war are W. A. Dyer’s “Ben, the” 
Battle Horse” (Holt), Mary Du Bois’s 
“Comrade Rosalie’ (Century), Flavia 
Canfield’s “The Refugee Family; a Story” 
for Girls” (Harcourt), and Emilie and 
Alden Knipe’s “Vive la France!” (Cen- 
tury). A tale of an earlier era is Alt- | 
sheler’s “The Sun of Quebec” (Apple) 
ton). “Wee Ann” (Houghton), by Ethel 
Phillips, is “a story for little girls,” 
while Joseph Jacobs, in “The Book of 
Wonder Voyages” (Putnam), retells 
myths and early legends. A kind of new 
Jungle Book, but dealing with animals 
and children of the North, is Olaf Baker’s” 
“Shasta of the Wolves” (Dodd), with Mr. 
Bull’s fine pictures. Other children, be-~ 
sides the fortunate ones who first read 
them, will enjoy “Theodore Roosevelt’s — 
Letters to His Children” (Scribner). In 
“The Book of Bravery” (Scribner), H. 
W. Lanier has made a second and excel- 
lent collection of true stories of heroism. 
Two books, also for older children, are 
“Joan of Arc” (Appleton), by Laura E. 
Richards, and “A Childhood in Brittany 
Eighty Years Ago” (Century), by Anne § 
Sedgwick. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 
McNeil, Everett. Buried Treasure. 
field. 
Stories by Vladimir Korolenko. 
C. A. Manning. 
Hergesheimer, 
Knopf. 


Duf- 


Transl. by © 
Duffield. $1.50 net. 


Joseph. Linda Condon. 








